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When you get a Gactsdt report from one of our 1500 


member bureaus, you're getting a service perfected 


through their pooled experience. So you can be sure t 
of getting the information you need to supplement 
your own good judgment. That's why credit granters 


everywhere say ..."Gactidt reports are better!"’ 
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Associatep Crepir Rureaus of America 


1218 Olive 2300 credit bureaus and collection offices St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
serving North America’s credit granters. 


The National Retail Credit Association contributes this space monthly as a courtesy to 
its members of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
STICKERS 


THESE TWO stickers are effec- 
tive for use on slow paying accounts. 


CREDIT 
RECORD 


is the measuring stick by 
which all credit granters 
judge you. 

Do you realize that your 
failure to pay this account 
may affect your credit 
standing? 


PROTECT YOUR CREDIT 
BY PAYING PROMPTLY 


Your 
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Accounts that have disregarded 
notices and letters will probably 
respond to this sticker which ties 
in the failure to pay with the credit 
record of the customer. It will pro- 
duce results without offense. Printed 
in dark green ink on light green 
colored gummed paper. 
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By the way you pay, you | 
write your own record in the ; 
| 
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files of the Credit Bureau. 


I Millions of cards in the files of the Credit 
Bureaus of the United States and Can- 
ada, form the basis of credit reports— 
used by creditors and employers to judge 

the trustworthiness of individuals. | 
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Prompt Payments Make a | 
Good Credit Record 
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This sticker is designed to bring 

| home the importance of paying bills 
promptly. It points out that credit 

| reports are based on the manner in 
| which the customer pays his obli- 
| gations. It is a constructive edu- 
| cational sticker and will produce 
| excellent results. Printed in bronze 
| blue ink on goldenrod colored paper. 


| Only $250 a thousand 
(Assorted $3.00 a thousand) 
| — 


| National Retail Credit Association 
| Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Consumer Lredit .. . 


The Long View and the Short View 


Dr. Ernst A. Dauer 
Director of Consumer Credit Studies 
Household Finance Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


EDERAL RESERVE statistics on consumer 

credit do not provide justification for Regula- 
tion W. In addition, as now released they are 
subject to serious inadequacies and present a mis- 
leading picture. Furthermore, too much of the 
discussion today regarding the control of consumer 
credit is based upon the immediate situation, or a 
short run view of the problem. It ignores com- 
pletely the tremendous role played by consumer 
credit in the American way of life. In the long 
run, control of the terms and volume of consumer 
credit cannot contribute in any significant degree 
to the elimination of fluctuations in the general 
economy. Its chief effect will be to lower the 
average level of industrial production and employ- 
ment. In doing so, it will inevitably lower the 
American standard of living. 

In order to develop these ideas, we must look briefly 
at the evolution of consumer credit to its present signifi- 
cant role. Consumer lending is as old as human society. 
Yet consumer credit as we know it today has developed 
almost entirely since the turn of the century, when the 
specialized consumer credit agencies came into existence. 
At that time, banks were not interested in making con- 
sumer loans for a number of reasons: (1) They could 
employ their assets profitably in financing agriculture and 
business enterprises. (2) They were traditionally re- 
luctant to grant credit for so-called “non-productive 
purposes.” (3) Consumer credit was considered un- 
profitable because loans for small amounts entail high 
operating costs, in excess of the rates of charge permitted 
under the usury laws. And (4) There was a “social 
stigma” attached to consumer loans. 

Thus the wage or salary earner either went without 
sufficient credit, or he made the best bargain he could 
with those who were willing to lend to consumers. The 
resulting conditions were so bad, and the need for con- 
sumer credit was so great, that many attempts were 
made to provide consumers with better credit facilities. 
About 40 years ago, three specialized types of agencies 
gradually came into existence. All were designed to 
serve the need of consumers for instalment loans. These 
were: (1) the small loan company, (2) the credit 
union, and (3) the industrial bank. 

Briefly, the small loan company, or licensed lender, 
which now wishes to be called the consumer finance 
company, originated largely as a result of the work of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. This philanthropic organ- 
ization, after a thorough study of the entire problem, 
found: (1) That there was an urgent economic need 
for consumer loans. (2) That the lending of small 
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amounts required a higher rate than the usury laws pro- 
vided, and (3) That the borrower needed protection. 
The resulting Small Loan’ Laws provided for state 
licensing and rigid supervision of small loan. companies, 
which were originally to make loans of $300 or less, at a 
maximum rate of three and one-half or three per cent 
per month simple interest on the current unpaid balance 
of such loans to cover all charges. Today, laws follow- 
ing the same principles exist in 30-odd states, some with 
higher loan limits and most with lower rates of charge. 
Credit unions are cooperative groups whose members 
pool their savings and thus provide a fund which can be 
loaned to other members. Because of their cooperative 
character, and the usual absence of salaried employees, 
their expenses are nominal. Their rates of charge are 
limited by law, generally to one per cent per month. 


Both the credit union and the small loan company 
came into existence under laws which exempt them from 
the usury statutes and provide for the higher rate of 
charge needed to serve the demand. The industrial bank, 
which was originated in 1910 by Arthur Morris, used a 
different approach. It sought to avoid the usury statutes, 
by employing a financial device called the pledged deposit. 

This can be explainéd by illustration: You borrow 
$100 and you agree to make a deposit (in a restricted 
account) of $9 each month for 12 months. Your deposit 
of $108 is then applied to pay the loan, plus interest of 
8 per cent on $100 for a full year. When repayments 
are made in this manner, you have actually had use of 
an average of about $50. The interest of $8 represents 
16 per cent on that amount. Additional charges increase 
the rate. 


Sources of Loans on an Instalment Basis 

For many years these three types of agencies, small 
loan companies, credit unions, and industrial banks pro- 
vided the chief and practically the only sources of cash 
loans on an instalment basis to consumers. Of course, 
there were still the pawnshops. Illegal lenders also 
continued to operate in states without effective small 
loan laws. Commercial banks have always made some 
consumer loans, but generally as an accommodation, and 
not on the instalment plan. About fifteen years ago, 
they became actively interested in instalment consumer 
credit. 

In some states, commercial banks have been able to 
secure an adequate rate of charge on consumer instalment 
loans only by using the pledged deposit device, which 
was originated by the Morris Plan banks. In many 
states, however, special legislation has been provided to 
permit banks to charge a higher rate than the usury 
rate, usually 12 to 16 per cent per year, sometimes with 
additional fees on consumer loans repayable in instal- 
ments. Commercial banks, generally, have been more 
selective in their extension of consumer credit than other 
agencies. ‘Their loans have, on the average, been larger 
in amount, and they have generally required evidence of 
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better ability to repay, or have required endorsers or 
collateral. 

So far, we have considered only cash instalment loans. 
Another major form of consumer credit consists of in- 
stalment sale credit. That is designed to finance the sale 
of a specific commodity, usually an item of durable goods. 
The seller or lender retains title or a lien, while the 
purchaser receives possession and use of the article im- 
mediately. Instalment sale credit has been in use in 
this country for a long time. The Singer Sewing 
Machine Company and International Harvester used it 
almost a century ago. Encyclopedias and sets of books 
were bought in this manner by our grandparents. 

However, the tremendous growth in instalment sale 
credit came about through the automobile. This brought 
with it, or was made possible by, the development of the 
sales finance company. The sales finance company bought 
or discounted the instalment sales contract from the 
automobile dealer. The big sales finance companies 
cooperated closely with the large automobile manufac- 
turers, which welcomed their aid because neither the 
manufacturers nor most automobile dealers had sufficient 
capital to finance retailers’ inventories, or to extend 
credit to retail customers. 

In most states there is no legal limitation on the 
rate, or amount, which the purchaser pays for the credit 
service in an instalment sale. The charge has generally 
been held to be a part of the selling price of the article 
rather than “interest”? and thus is not subject to usury 
statutes. In recent years a few states have begun to 
bring instalment sale credit under regulation. 

Available records indicate that prior to 1920 the 
amount of consumer credit outstanding was not large. 
From 1920 to 1929 a reasonably constant growth oc- 
curred. Satisfactory monthly figures are available only 
since 1929. With the aid of the two charts shown below, 
by the Federal Reserve Board, let us see what has hap- 
pened since that date. 

CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING “a, 
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“4 | T 
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TOTAL CONSUMER 
CREDIT 


INSTALMENT CREDIT 


SINGLE -PAYWENT LOANS 








1930 1932 194 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 


The bottom line represents service credit, and is in- 
tended to reflect bills due doctors, dentists, hotels, morti- 
cians, cleaning and dyeing establishments, landlords and 
utilities. It is the only component which shows neither 
cyclical nor seasonal fluctuation. It shows a secular 
growth from about 500 million dollars in 1929 to its 
present total of almost 1 billion dollars. The service 
credit estimate is based upon an index of the wages paid 
employees in hotels and in cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments. This is not a particularly accurate or useful 


figure, because that method of estimation is not responsive 
to changes of any other character. 

Charge accounts show extreme seasonal variation, 
reaching a peak at the end of December each vear and 
a low point at the end of February or August in most 
years. In addition they show a significant degree of 
cyclical movement. From 1929 to 1933 the trend was 
downward, and then upward to 1941, less rapidly after 
1937. With the disappearance of consumer goods during 
the war, the total dropped drastically in 1942, and did 
not resume its upward march until the fall of 1944. 
From a figure of 1.5 billion dollars at V-J day, the trend 
has been sharply upward, to 3.5 billions at the end of 
October, 1948. 


Cyclical Fluctuations of Single Payment Loans 


Single payment loans (made chiefly by banks and 
pawnbrokers) show somewhat greater cyclical fluctua- 
tions than charge accounts. Like charge accounts they 
have increased sharply in recent years, from 1.5 billion 
dollars at V-J day to 2.9 billion dollars on October 31, 
1948. It is probable that much of that amount is im- 
properly reported, and consists really of loans to indi- 
viduals for investment and other business purposes, 
masquerading as consumer credit. 

Those three non-instalment types of consumer credit, 
taken together, amount to over 7 billion dollars at the 
present time. Each of these non-instalment types ex- 
ceeded their own 1941 peak by the end of 1945 or early 
1946. Instalment credit did not do so until early in 
1948. Nevertheless, it has been consumer instalment 
credit which has attracted the most attention and in 
which there has been the greatest interest. That is true 
because instalment credit, by its very nature, shows the 
greatest degree of fluctuation. Thus, in a sense, the 
fluctuations in total consumer credit can be traced to the 
fluctuations in instalment credit. The amounts at the 
peaks and valleys of the latter have been: 3 billion 
dollars in 1929, 1.5 billion dollars in 1933, and 6 billion 
dollars in 1941. From 1943 until the end of the war it 
remained practically constant at 2 billion dollars. Since 
the end of 1945 it has increased at a rate of about 2 bil- 
lion dollars per year. It was not until early in 1948 
that the 1941 peak was reached. 

We have now covered all of the component parts of 
the total consumer credit series. The total curve shows 
the wide fluctuations resulting from the cyclical move- 
ment of three of its component parts and, in addition, is 
influenced by the strong seasonal movement of charge 
accounts. It also shows evidence of significant growth. 
That growth up until 1941 was the growth which is 
normal to a new industry, which occurs when a new idea 
is taken up by the public on a wide scale. In this instance, 
that idea was the ability to acquire durable assets, and to 
enjoy their lasting benefits, by paying for them out of 
current (and future) income. 

What appears to be a sharp growth, since 1945, is only 
a catching-up process, and actually reflects only a portion 
of the inflation of prices, only a portion of the growth in 
population, and only a portion of the increased pro- 
ductivity of the country which has occurred since before 
the war. 

In the chart below we have the division of instalment 
credit into instalment sale credit and cash loans. We 
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saw on the first chart that instalment credit fluctuated 
more widely than any other form of consumer credit. 
Now we see that instalment sale credit fluctuates much 
more than cash loans because sale credit is used primarily 
to finance the sale of durable goods, which sale varies 
greatly between a period of prosperity and a period of 
depression. Furthermore, we see also that automobile sale 
credit fluctuates more widely than other forms. Actually 
the fluctuation in the volume of credit used to finance the 
sale of goods, particularly automobiles, is even greater 
than these curves indicate. That is true because the 
Federal Reserve Board treats as a /oan not as sale credit, 
every case in which the purchase of a durable good is 
financed for the purchaser directly by a lender (but most 
significant in the case of banks). They treat as sale 
credit only those transactions in which the credit is 
originated by the retailer. So today’s figure for auto 
credit should be three-quarters of a billion dollars higher 
and the loan figure three-quarters of a billion lower. Also 
the loan figure estimated by the Federal Reserve Board 
contains, erroneously I believe, another three-quarters of 
a billion dollars of FHA insured repair and moderniza- 
tion paper, which also represents the financing of durable 
goods and services. 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT 


FEDERAL RESERVE EST mares 
0 OF MONTH FreumE® 





1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 ; 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 


The slowness with which such durable goods as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, ranges, and radios became avail- 
able in the immediate postwar period, and the initial use 
of part of the large accumulated liquid savings of con- 
sumers, caused instalment sale credit to increase less 
rapidly during 1945 and the early part of 1946 than al- 
most any other type of consumer credit. Only since these 
goods have become available in larger quantities, has the 
volume of instalment sale credit been increasing sharply. 

Until 10 years ago, only scattered figures on consumer 
credit were available. Rolf Nugent at the Russell Sage 
Foundation had made some estimates. The Department 
of Commerce had made some as a result of periodic 
census data. In 1938, the National Bureau of Economic 
Research started its 10 volume series of books on con- 
sumer credit. The first consisted entirely of monthly 
estimates of consumer credit from 1929 to 1938. 

When Regulation W was first promulgated in 1941, 
the estimates, and the personnel responsible for their 
preparation, were transferred from the Department of 
Commerce to the Federal Reserve Board. There have 
always been technically competent people at the Board 
associated with the preparation of the estimates who have 
known the data from their original conception. For the 
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present estimates, published by the Federal Reserve Board 
monthly, and which receive so much publicity, are the 
same estimates essentially as those published by the Na- 
tional Bureau originally in 1940 and in the Survey of 
Current Business of November, 1942. The limitations, 
which are apparent from a careful reading of those sources, 
are just as true today. However, and this is important, 
the limitations are not now mentioned and are usually 
ignored when the figures are used as the basis for 
recommendations from the Board, from the Council of 
Economic Advisors, and from the President, to Congress. 

By general practice, the term consumer credit is usually 
restricted to short-term debt. The exclusion of long-term 
debt, which eliminates real estate debt, is not a serious 
limitation for most purposes. Some real estate debt is 
nevertheless included in the estimates, where a mortgage 
instrument is used to secure repair and modernization 
loans. 

An important limitation is the fact that the figures for 
short-term credit actually used in preparing the estimates 
depend more upon the availability of usable data than 
upon strict consideration of suitability. Another defect is 
the fact that a number of known components of consumer 
credit, some of considerable magnitude, are entirely 
omitted from the estimates. For example, there are 
omitted: 


(1) Consumer loans made by mutual savings banks. 

(2) Repair and modernization loans made by savings 
and loan associations. 

(3) Policy loans made by insurance companies. 

(4) Charge accounts arising from automobile repairs. 

(5) Service credit arising from various types of serv- 
ices, such as legal services. 


Another defect arises from the treatment of repair and 
modernization loans. All such paper acquired by com- 
mercial banks is included in the commercial bank figures 
which the Board publishes, but only the paper insured by 
the FHA is included in the total consumer credit figures. 
As previously mentioned it is included by the Board in the 
consumer instalment loan total, although such paper is 
for the purpose of financing the sale of goods and services. 
I have referred to the manner in which direct loans for 
the purchase of and secured by automobiles and other 
durables are treated. Their inclusion in the loan total 
results in misinterpretation of the amount of consumer 
credit used in financing the automobile industry every 
time any newspaper comments on the monthly releases. 
Inadequacies with respect to the estimate of service credit 
and that of single payment loans have also been referred 
to. This is particularly important because it probably 
results in a significant overstatement of the total con- 
sumer credit estimate (by one to two billion dollars). 

For most series the data are tied to benchmarks set up 
in the 1939 Census of Business. They are kept up to date 
by monthly reports from selected respondents. Bench- 
marks representing all commercial banks and all credit 
unions are available periodically. Those benchmarks per- 
mit checking the adequacy of those two samples. In all 
other series, there has been a serious question about the 
continuing adequacy of the samples, and an absence of 
satisfactory periodic benchmarks. Thus the series are by 
no means perfect. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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CREDIT, COLLECTION, BUSINESS MEN AND SKIP TRACERS 
HERE IS THE BOOK YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


i Only Wook of its Kind ever fo be P. ublished 





SKIP TRACING 


Procedure for the individual skip 
tracer. 

Procedure for the firms or volume 
business. 

Fourteen different ways to locate a 
skip without a registered letter. 

A letter to former employers that will 
bring phenomenal results. 

Eleven stories of actual cases where 
the skip has been located, and the 
account collected through these skip 
tracing and collection methods. 
How, when and where to send regis- 
tered letters. 

Ten ways of locating skips by regis- 
tered letters. 

Analyzing returned registered letters. 
How to find the job. 

Tracing the guarantor. 

Tracing the guarantor’s job. 

A concrete case. 

















HOW TO 
LOCATE SKIPS 
AND COLLECT 


A. M. TANNRATH 


An Authority on Credits, Collections 
and Skip Tracing 





Collecting Old Accounts 
Installment Credits 
Current Collections 

Merchandise in Storage 

Bad Check Law 
Conditional Sales Law 
Bankruptcy Law 
Supplementary Proceedings 


Intra and Inter-State 
Commerce Laws 
Canon of Commercial Ethics 
Digest of Commercial Laws 
For All States 


How to Forward Claims 
For Collection 











These Excerpts, Unsolicited Testimonials and Reorders are Convincing Proof 
as to the Merit and Value of this Book. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT...ONE NEW IDEA MAY MAKE OR SAVE 
YOU THE PRICE MANY TIMES OVER. 


“Kindly enter our order for four additional copies of your book, 
‘How To Locate Skips and Collect’.” 


— Modern Atlas Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


“Each chapter is a course in itself, however, | have particularly applied 
your methods as outlined in Chapter Four, and the results | have already 
in tracing some of my ‘closed file’ skips has been overwhelming and 
profitable, not only from the standpoint of a completely closed case, but 
from the letters and comments from my clients in bringing their accounts to 
a satisfactory close, after having written them in some cases that | was 
unable to, as all my efforts were to no avail. Like the old adage, ‘Manna 


from Heaven’. 





—G. Nelson, Nevada Recovery Bureau, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


“lam enclosing check in your favor for $50.00 for which | wish you 


would send 10 copies of your book on ‘How To Locate Skips and Collect’. 
—R. S. Little, Financial Service Bureau, Atlanta, Georgia 


“As special a book as I've seen this year, aimed at one particular 
audience and fitting that audience like a glove, is ‘How To Locate Skips 
and Collect’, by A. M. Tannrath. It's put out at $5, and well worth the 
price, I'm sure, to those who need it.” 


—Joseph Henry Jackson, San Francisco Chronicle 


“| have just finished reading your recent edition on ‘How To Locate 
Skips and Collect’ and | want to congratulate you on the excellent general 
form of the book and its thoroughness. Certainly the various methods and 
suggestions outlined in the book based on your vast experience offers a 
wealth of information. 

“Your book certainly would be a distinct addition to the library of 
any bank, particularly those banks operating a small loan department, 
and it seems to me that finance companies will also find the book an 
excellent investment.” 


—Percival W. Trudeau, Vice-Pres., Chicago National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


“We are placing our order for fourteen copies of the above books 
to be mailed to our various offices as shown on the attached sheet.” 


—R. D. George, Securities Credit Corp., Denver, Colorado 


“Of course, while acting as secretary and credit manager of this com- 
pany, | have read many books on the subject of credits and collections but 
still | have always felt the need of some specialized information that would 
aid me in locating the debtor that runs out and leaves no address. Your 
book thoroughly serves that purpose and is the only book to my knowledge 


that does.” 
—C. H. Landis, J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


“Please send us (5) copies of ‘How To Locate Skips and Collect.” 
Below you will find the five Getz Jewelry addresses. Please send a 
book to each individual store.” 


—Miss J. Ball, The Getz Jewelry Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Many of my business associates are keenly interested in your book 
and some have arranged to submit orders for issues.” 

—J. C. Ruda, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“We recently purchased your book on ‘Skips’ and are very happy that 

we hove it. You have some splendid ideas which. we shall be pleased to 


put into practice. 
“Thanks again for your great service to this office.” 


—W. S. Koontz, Blue Ridge Finance Co., indianapolis, Ind. 


HARD BOUND BOOK—270 PAGES 6” x 9”” 
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# Price $5.00—Canada $5.50 ; 
+ ' 
' CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! : 
tA. M. TANNRATH . 
g 75 W. Van Buren St., 6th Floor, Chicago 5, lil. . 
: Please send me.........-- -copylies) of HOW TO LOCATE ; 
a SKIPS AND COLLECT. Check enclosed [[] ‘ 
' 
H Name. .cccceccscccses eve eee ccccccccccscecececeeess . 
i ' 
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' 
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Mercuanpisinc C RE D IT 


MICHAEL ORNEA, Assistant Controller, Rosenbaum Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEN THE WAR was over, we knew that 

we would have to do something about our 
customer-billing techniques. In this 81-year-old 
store, We were using a system that was considered 
quite efficient when it was installed 25 years ago. 
The equipment was wearing out and needed re- 
placement. We were operating at maximum 
capacity of personnel and space. 

Old-fashioned safes reached up to the ceiling, shut- 
ting light and air from employes in the department, and 
making working conditions undesirable. The month- 
end jams were beyond description. If we were to seek 
new postwar customers, we would first need the equip- 
ment to process additional accounts. We had heard and 
read a great deal about cycle-billing systems, and felt that 
this might be the answer. Management was kind enough 
to give me full authority to install whatever system would 
best serve our needs. 

[ visioned the responsibility that our inadequate bill- 
ing position of 1946 might repeat itself at some future 
date. I wanted, by thorough and careful planning, and 
with extensive observation and research, to get a system 
that had indefinite expansion possibilities. Speed in the 
changeover was less important than our ultimate satis- 
faction after the change had been completed. I visited 
a number of leading department stores in many cities to 
study their cycle billing at first hand, and to learn the 
operating merits of each. On the basis of my findings, | 
chose Remington Rand Cycle-Matic because it seemed 
to be the most flexible system, the most resistant to con- 
tinued handling of the pockets, and reasonable in in- 
stallation cost. We sought advice and suggestions from 
other stores and from Remington Rand consultants, to 
the end that all of our procedures were completely 
planned in advance. Knowing what we were going to 
do, all that was needed was to put the plan into effect. 
The equipment started coming in during April, 1947, 
and by July we were cycle billing. 

While the new equipment itself opened and brightened 
the Customer Accounts department, and eased the work 
pressure on employes, we followed it immediately with 
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further modernization such as new flooring and high- 
level fluorescent lighting, so that working conditions 
were substantially improved and employe morale raised 
toa high pitch. With the ability to handle more accounts, 
the store commenced an intensive drive to get them. The 
initial installation of 20 Cycle-Matic desks was increased 
by two in January 1948, and by four more in April 1948. 
As this is written, we have increased the number of our 
charge accounts by 50 per cent in a 15-month period, 
and the utilization of original departmental space is such 
that we can add six more Cycle-Matic desks without 
impairing efficiency. We are in excellent position to 
continue the drive for more charge accounts until this 
portion of our volume reaches what we consider a sound 
relationship to total volume. 

We are able, also, to keep inactive accounts in the 
files for a somewhat longer period than normal. We 
feel that this is a good practice while space permits, so 
that the old customer who reactivates her account can 
get undelayed authorization as a demonstration of our 
eagerness to serve her. We like multiplicity of small 
accounts. Currently, our average statements contain 
2.2 items. Statement production is handled by four 
billers, each of whom turns out from 600 to 650 state- 
ments per day. Four other departmental employes are 
trained as billers, so that a full crew may be available 
at all times. 

Department personnel averages approximately 25 peo- 
ple, including billers, checkers, sorters, filers, authorizers, 
and a duplicate biller. Based on employes required under 
our old system, this is six people less than we would have 
needed and at present wage rates, this means a saving of 
over $10,000 per year in the billing department. With 
our former system, we could not have expanded the de- 
partment to its present size. In my research, some people 
advised me against too many alphabetic breakdowns, so 
I decided on 80 controls, which in turn are grouped into 
20 billing cycles. I have found that the large number of 
breakdowns makes location of any desired account much 
easier and quicker, and simplifies expansion of the system. 

The 20 billing cycles, spread over the average 24 
working days of each month, avoid jams in the depart- 
ment. These extra days, and the cushion of slower days 
provided by weather or seasonal factors, enable us to 
keep up to our schedule. The fact that this is continu- 
ously possible appears to keep personnel alert and on their 
toes. 

Another thing that we are doing in our operation, is 
to pay as little attention as possible to the overages and 
shortages between original ledger figures on saleschecks, 
and the totals of customer billings. The amounts vary 
slightly one way or another each month. In our experi- 
ence, the tendency is to show an overage in billings. For 
the first 13 months of operation, this was exactly $91.48. 

While these errors could undoubtedly be traced, the 
time and cost would be unreasonably excessive. If we 
make an overcharge mistake, the customer is sure to tell 
us about it, and we can make a correction cheerfully. 
We avoid a lot of headaches by not trying to find these 
discrepancies each month. 
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Of course, we take every precaution to avoid error by 
double checking every statement. After the biller is 
through, a checker compares the amount on every voucher 
with its accompanying statement. The statements then 
go to the mailing section where prestuffed envelopes con- 
tain the month’s enclosures. Here another checker com- 
pares name and address on every voucher with the accom- 
panying statement. In the event of error, both statements 
affected are pulled for return to the billing department. 

The month’s corrections are re-run in groups, and re- 
filmed as a separate group. A control list of account 
names is prepared as an index to the correction film each 
month to facilitate future reference. All accounts are 
checked once a month for collection follow-up by means 
of the visible signals which show oldest balance outstand- 
ing. The first notice is sent when an account is somewhat 
more than 30 days overdue, and subsequent letters go 
out at fortnightly intervals. Five collection girls handle 
this phase of the activity efficiently. Our credit loss is 
only 0.0013 per cent, and the 4-year average 0.0005 per 
cent. 

Certain types of accounts are signaled with colored 
cards. A blue card indicates an institutional customer 
and a pink card, an employe. Other cards are buff. 
We do not segregate our employe charge accounts, but 
include them with all others, as we feel that this helps 
to avoid mis-sorts. For the past four years we have been 
encouraging our employes to open charge accounts, which 
are processed through the credit department as for other 
customers. We think that if a person is good enough to 
work for us, he is good enough for a credit risk, and we 
have found that employes are invariably among our best- 
paying accounts. “The employe charge account is a much 
more workable systera than payroll deductions, and we 
have totally discontinued the latter plan for employe 
purchases. 

Altogether, we are extremely happy over our choice 
of Cycle-Matic billing. Our overload problems have 
disappeared, despite our 50 per cent increase in number 
of charge accounts, and we have the facilities for sub- 
stantial future expansion. Management is pleased with 
the results, employes have better working conditions, and 
our customers like it, too. tk 
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Conference Committee: 
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William J. Kirby, Gilchrist Co. 
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Honorary Secretary: 
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Conference Secretary: 
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What Kind of a Credit Manager Are You? 


Robert O. Bonner 


1. dm I or am I not a good credit man? 
2. If good, what have I done to prove it? 
3. If not so good, what next? 


pe YARDSTICK of credit measurement is 
full three feet of ability ahd achievement, 
identical with merchandising or selling. The 
credit man’s training should be just as thorough, 
his ideas just as big and his ambitions as high. It 
seems only yesterday that the credit department 
was a sort of “stepchild” in the business family, a 
necessary evil. But let us forget its humble, sub- 
servient days since it is full grown now and a 
factor in business with a real responsibility. It 
has not been by magic that credit has found its way 
to the front, but inevitable that, through sheer 
force of basic principles, it would prove itself 
worthy of a high place in finance. But because of 
rising importance credit should not take itself too 
smugly. It should be just as continuously amen- 
able to progress as its fellow functionaries. 

The little business of thousands of yesterday is a big 
business of millions and billions today. The obscure 
credit department, just a stripling yesterday, is mature 
today, a recognized unit and one of the organized 
thousands throughout the country. There is an obliga- 
tion imposed on the credit executive to develop his de- 
partment through individual effort and cooperation, into 
a “business getter and business holder.” So let us take 
an inventory of departmental assets, working capital so 
to speak, and consider just what we can contribute to the 
general success of the business. Organization is a prime 
requisite, how much of it have you? Whether a one or 
fifty man department, it should be clearly designated by 
proper signs, easy to get at, dignified in approach and 
not flanked by unattractive units. The first impression 
the new customer receives is lasting and let it be a good 
one, a proper introduction to the merchandise and service 
of the store. 

Consideration of the credit office layout is the next 
step. A logical sequence of divisional location will save 
time and space to say nothing of improving appearance of 
an office. Clearly define the working territory of your 
various offices, collection department, authorizing division, 


Editor's Note 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, this inspiring article 
is reprinted here from the January, 1929 issue 
of the CREDIT WORLD—20 years ago. No- 
tice how the ideas are still applicable in this 
atomic age. 

Mr. Bonner served as the first president of 
the Retail Credit Granters of Indianapolis, 
Indiana and for 44 years was Credit Manager, 
L. 8. Ayres and Co., of the same city. He is 
now retired but still acts as counselor to 
Herbert A. Baker who succeeded him. 
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general clerical, etc. Do not invite confusion by making 
it necessary for personnel to go through another depart- 
ment to get to, or work in a division of their own. 

Personnel involves the very heart of business. The 
square peg in a round hole idea should be framed and 
on every credit executive’s desk. Given a half dozen 
misfits in any office, it is possible through close study of 
the individual and a realignment of duties, to correct 
such a situation. You cannot give this phase of credit 
work too much thought. Misjudgment in hiring is 
common, but yours the responsibility in perpetuating the 
misfit. 

It is assumed of course that every credit executive is 
sold on the theory of preparedness, but just how en- 
thusiastic is he in his efforts to sell his store on the 
necessity for up-to-the-minute equipment, methods, etc.? 
The work of an efficient assistant or clerk is often nulli- 
fied if he has to work with an antiquated machine or 
system. By the same reasoning service to the customer 
is crippled. There may be a question as to merit of the 
unit or dual system of bookkeeping, but the installation 
of either should be of modern design and suited to the 
type of business in which it is engaged. Authorizing 
systems are being given more serious attention than ever 
before. The thought in back of it all is to get the 
quickest possible O. K. on charge transactions and to 
release the sales person for a greater number of sales. 
Store conditions and policy may permit of just one system 
of authorizing. The telephone is in the ascendancy in 
recent years. The Tube System, however, functions 
splendidly, especially in deliveries and allows, when 
properly safeguarded, a successful operation in authoriz- 
ing drawbacks. 

Where possible, the efficacy of a dual system of author- 
izing, telephone and tubes arranged in close proximity, 
is undeniable. Representing a store using it, such dual 
equipment is unqualifiedly recommended as serving in 
highest degree the purpose of authorization. Authorizing 
files also deserve special mention. To conserve space and 
make possible quick visibility and action of the authorizer 
manufacturers have designed some efficient equipment. 
In any contemplated changes or new installations the 
whole field should be studied thoroughly to get the best 
in whatever system is selected. 

Following consideration of physical aspects comes the 
thought of a vital subject. There is an urgent necessity 
in every store for a clear, definite credit policy to be 
agreed upon in conference of interested officials with the 
credit executive included. If you are not invited, ask 
to be. Colorless or vacillating policies will never advance 
the cause of business or credit. Strong policies and yet 
flexible, are the back-bone of both. Merchandising and 
advertising departments have had definite operating 
policies so why not one for the credit department? 

Following are some outstanding points of such a policy: 
1. A liberal or conservative extension of credit. 

2. Class patronage appeal. 
3. Per cent of charge business desired. 
4. Collection processes and credit turn-over. 
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5. Participation in sales as well-as charge account pro- 
motional work. 

6. Credit losses as related to accounts receivable, frauds 
and cashing of checks. 

In discussion, with the major executives, of various 
policies, the credit man’s weaknesses will be brought out 
and his fine points encouraged by the greater confidence 
placed in him. The credit department should take its 
place as a business getter. It is not enough that we pass 
on all that comes to us. Let us go out into the highways 
and byways and bring it in. 

The biggest promotional idea relates to customer at- 
titude, contact and control. To look at it in one way, 
the five to fifty thousand or more charge customers on 
the books are yours. Through you they are introduced 
to the store and you made or should have made it easy 
for them to start buying on the charge account. It is 
yours to finely impress the “guest at the gate,” then to 
conversationally bring out and carefully record the basic 
information, this to be passed on to the merchandise de- 
partment and the promotional sales manager, covering 
the family make-up, number of children, grown-ups, 
characteristics, etc. 

So far so good, from a purely credit standpoint. Now 
for the question, “Are you going to forget and desert 
your guest the minute you get him on the books?” You 
say, “No”. All right, then, “How are you going to see 
him through?” Here is just a little suggestion of routine: 
after office and addressograph records are completed each 
day the finished applications and accounts actually es- 
tablished, should go to the sales promotion manager’s 
office and here is a type of record that he will be glad 
to see: 

1. Corporation President— 
just come to city— 

high credit. 

Mrs. about 50 

5 children—2 girls 

1 married with 2 babies 

3 boys 

2. Sales Manager 

moderate circumstances 

and medium limit 

Mrs. about 30 small and 
slender 

1 child—two year old girl. 
3. Physician— 

high credit responsibility 
Mrs. about 45—well 
dressed—refined 

3 children—2 girls in High 
School and boy in College 
4. Woman Executive 
Manufacturing Plant 
medium limit—single—30 
years old—good dresser 
and so on down the line. 

The sales promotion manager will then mail advertis- 
ing material as follows, to: 

The Corporation President—for every men’s department. 

His wife, about 50 years old—for everything a woman 
of that age and social position should wear. 

His 5 children—for all of the interested departments. 
The Sales Manager—for all Men’s Departments. 


His wife, small and slender—for Misses and Junior 
Divisions. 

His 2 year old girl—for the Infants’ Department. 
The Physician—for Men’s Furnishings, Gift Shop, 
Golf Toggery. 

His wife—for.Coats, Suits, Lingerie. 

His 2 High School girls—for School and Young 
Society Outfits. 

His boy in college—for Sports and Evening Wear, 
Footwear, etc. 

Then an efficient customer control system will tell the 
sales story by the month, season and year with the possible 
following result: 

1. That the physician’s family of five is not buying in 
three or four major departments. 

2. That the sales manager’s family of three never gets 
into the Infants’ or Misses’ Departments. 

3. That the family of the president of the industrial 
concern is shunning many departments. 

4. That the woman department manager buys only in 
certain departments. 

And that while the store in general is progressive and 
business is improving, there is material evidence that some 
departments are slipping and not making a successful 
customer appeal. All of the foregoing tells an interesting 
story of the buyer, the merchandise manager and the 
store and they will appreciate the cooperation of the sales 
promotion manager and the credit executive in the effec- 
tive analysis thus made possible for them. 

Also the credit department records will show when the 
active accounts become inactive, presenting a fine field for 
joint action of credit and sales executives. Through a 
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series of letters, the telephone and better still, the 
cultured and mentally equipped personal representative, 
a certain per cent of these inactives will come to life 
again. 

Another credit department function calls for the sane 
and steady promotion of new charge account business, 
of the best in each community or those buying in one 
store or another who are entitled to credit by reason of 
financial standing, good credit record, high moral risks, 
etc. * Carefully choose your promotion methods. It will 
cost the store something, but only once. After the patron 
is on the books you, and interested executives, are going 
to see the account so activated through the following 
months and years that the first expense will be considered 
small. 

There is a particular contact between store and patron 
that should be continuously borne in mind and that is 
“credit correspondence.” Various minds differ as to the 
worth of the form letter so prevalent in credit work to- 
day. ‘Take, for instance, the notification to the customer 
that account is established. The same message, “credit 
asked and given,” is sent to bank president, corporation 
official, railroad worker, factory superintendent, farmer, 
minor executive, office worker, salesperson, automobile 
salesman, teacher, widow, young woman in business, etc. 
That message might be written in a dozen different 
forms and then not strike every recipient as perfect. 

In the same category is the form collection letter to 
the same patronage, big, little and varied. ‘To the credit 
department is entrusted the delicate and difficult task of 
paying a large part of the merchandise and expense bills, 
pay-rolls, etc. The medium or agency through which 
this is accomplished is collection procedure and again, 
by reason of “sameness” the form collection letter, is 
brought into play. 

Difficulties granted and criticism easily possible, it is 
obvious that much care should be taken in preparing all 
form letters. You are not going to please everybody. By 
diligently incorporating the best from current business 
literature into your form letters and frequently re-writ- 
ing them you will arrive at an effective credit corre- 
spondence. 

Credits and collections should have your best efforts 
during the coming year. It is no one’s right to determine, 
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prescribe or dictate what is best in credit for each com- 
munity, but it is the right and duty of every credit ex- 
ecutive to study local conditions so he can properly gauge 
the inclinations and capacity of the community and sense 
the right credit policy to pursue. 


“To pay or not to pay,” cash, thirty days or ten to 
twenty months, that is the question. “There are several 
influencing factors in establishing store policy, such as 
labor and industrial conditions, weak or strong local 
credit bureaus and general character of the executives 
who own the store. You cannot include Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Cleveland and 
Boston in a set collection result of either forty, fifty, 
sixty or seventy per cent. The credit man who collects 
during the month around forty per cent of the total 
amount of accounts receivable outstanding on the first 
of the month, will tell you he has to do it because of 
both social and business conditions and that his store is 
willing to lose money through such policy. The credit 
man who collects seventy per cent of the outstanding 
accounts receivable, during that month will say, “We, 
as an active participant in our credit bureau, have edu- 
cated the public slowly but surely to pay promptly and 
as long as the majority do it, no one loses.” 

The type of store, whether popular, exclusive or cater- 
ing to both, also enters into consideration. There is a 
vanishing point of profit, one where loss begins in col- 
lections. A personal conclusion suggests a happy middle 
ground, fifty to sixty per cent, approximating as nearly 
as possible a six time yearly turnover. Such an average 
might lessen the so-called severity, but erroneously, I 
think, of the high pressured collection processes attached 
to the sixty-five or seventy per cent result and raise the 
generous forty per cent method to a higher level to the 
general financial good of the community. 

Also do not forget the importance of deferred payments 
in credit selling. The best thought of today, gathered 
from many sources, suggests that deferred payments 
should be paid for in a fair carrying charge and that 
proper protection to the seller and ultimate benefit to 
the consumer be assured by obtaining proper equity at 
time of sale, and strict collections, which are easily 
possible through credit department diligence and educa- 
tion of the public. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the danger 
in relating deferred credit and carrying charges to thirty- 
day credit should be avoided. To make a per cent or 
flat charge for delayed thirty-day credit would result in 
confusion and a demoralization of credit principles from 
which extrication would be practically impossible. 

Group research associations, credit meetings and con- 
ferences are strong factors in progress. The credit 
manager thoroughly conversant with national and local 
conditions and practices will invoke the law of average 
and reconcile the gathered facts and statistics to his own 
store and community. 

A full grown credit department should be a happy 
possession. Let us emphasize it and lend it to the 
creation of store sales and service and make it better 
understood and appreciated in our organization. With 
definite policies, economic administration, adequate equip- 
ment and personnel, the credit executive with a vision 
can answer the two prefacing questions with pride and 
profit, and the third will not need an answer. kik 
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unhappy — because her credit is good! 


Her credit is good—and she knows it. Yet she must stand 
and wait while the status of her account is checked. 

She doesn’t like it at all! From her point of view even 

a slight delay is a needless exasperation. Next time she 
may not wait—particularly if some other store has a 
better credit checking system. 
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Lightens Credit Department Y I ; Z, i SYSTEM 
Load—Gives Sales People athe UYMG 
More Selling Time— Protecting customer good will by speeding up credit OK’s is 
just one of the many ways the Kellogg Credit Authorizing 


KEEPS CUSTOMERS HAPPY System benefits store operations. 


For example, it’s a tremendous help to the credit department 
itself. Because it enables fewer employees to handle credit 
checking, it frees personnel for other work in the department. 
It is more accurate—there’s no chance for errors or “wrong 
guesses” on the selling floor. Credit can be checked positively, 
easily and instantly on every “charge and take” purchase. 





HERE’S HOW THE 
SYSTEM WORKS: 


1. When customer says 
“charge it”, clerk makes 
out sales slip, simply 





The Kellogg System reduces delivery costs by encouraging 


dials proper credit au- “take-with” purchases. Sales people spend more time selling. 
thorizer, using the Au- A P " P P P J £ 
thorizing System {ele- By doing all of these things, it cuts operating costs, opens up 
omaha ange naa — ya new profit possibilities. 

30 or fewer lines, man- and 


ual telephone system px —- A 
urret 


snag to used if Graleed). The Kellogg System is extremely simple to install, expand or 


T . . 
; ; change. It requires virtually no service—uses standard com- 
2. Call is automatically : ° 
connected to credit de- mercial — apparatus—has a useful life of many years. 
pertment, and credit au- It is adaptable to the needs of any store—as few as 10 lines, 


thorizer answers. Clerk 

identifies customer, gives as many as 400 or more. 
necessary details and 
places sales slip in per- 
forator mounted on tele- 


phone. 


3. Credit authorizer 
locates customer’s ac- 
count. If account is OK, 
authorizer merely press- 
es a button on her Au- 
thorizing Turret. This 
actuates sales slip per- 
forator at clerk’s phone 
and indicates approval 
of the charge. Customer 
is on her way in just a 
few seconds.: 












Now in use in some of the largest and best known 
stores in the world, the Kellogg System is an 
efficiency builder that you should investigate now. 
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KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
6650 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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Boston Expects You in June 








BOSTON IS LOOKING forward with enthusiasm 
to playing host to the credit men and women, bureau 
managers and collection men who expect to attend the 
35th Annual International Consumer Credit Conference 
in Boston, Massachusetts, June 20-23, 1949. They are 
planning one of the best programs ever submitted to an 
international conference, and are anticipating a large 
representation of Canadian members, and urging all 
members everywhere to attend. Following are a few 
facts about the city of Boston which will interest the 
prospective visitors. 

Boston in 1630 
Settled by Puritan colonists under Governor John Win- 
throp. 
Original name, Trimountaine, so named because of three 
peaks of the prominent hill, later called Beacon Hill. 
Name changed to Boston, September 7, 1630 (Old Style 
Calendar). Name derived from the English town of 
Boston in Lincolnshire, England. 
Date moved forward to September 17 by New Style 
Calendar in 1752. 
Until 1775 most populous town in American colonies. 
In 1760 Boston population 15,631. 
1821, Last year of town government, population about 
45,000. 
1822, Incorporated a City after 10 unsuccessful attempts. 


Boston Today 

Area, 43.9 square miles. 

Altitude, from 15 to 320 feet. 

Form of Government, Mayor elected for a four-year term ; 
Ward Council of 22 members elected for a two-year term. 
Population, 1940 (U. §. Census) 770,816, of which 
73.2 per cent are native white, 23.5 per cent foreign 
born white, and 3.3 per cent other races. Predominating 
nationalities of foreign born are Irish (Free State), 
Italian, Canadian, and Russian. (Metropolitan Boston, 





— 
an area within 30 miles of center, population, 2,350,000.) 
Fifth largest metropolitan area in United States. 
Third American commercial center. 

Third in financial importance. 

Second in ratio of income tax payers to population. 
First in individual buying power. 

First in per capita wealth and savings. 

Second only to New York in volume of retail and whole- 
sale sales. 11,817 retail establishments. 3,361 whole- 
sale establishments. 

Pre-eminent in educational opportunities. Establishment 
in 1635 of the Boston Latin School, first free public 
school in America. First in number of free public schools 
and private schools in the country. 252 public school 
buildings, including 25 high schools. 43 private schools 
including the Roxbury Latin School, established 1645. 
The Farm & Trades School (Thompson’s Island, Boston 
Harbor) 1814; Chauncey Hall School, 1828; The Gar- 
land School, 1872; School of Museum of Fine Arts, 
1876; The Winsor School, 1886; The Brimmer & May 
School, 1887. 

Numbered among the many higher institutions of 
learning are Boston University, Harvard Medical & 
Dental Schools, Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Massachusetts School of. Art, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Northeastern 
University, Notre Dame Academy, Portia Law School, 
Emmanuel College, Simmons College, Suffolk University, 
Tufts Medical & Dental Schools, Vesper George School 
of Art. 1,733,000 volumes in 21 branch libraries, annual 
direct home use circulation, 2,444,538. 
culation, 3.9 books. 

Churches, 397. 
Hotels, 60, with 12,600 rooms. 
Hospitals, 37, with 11,297 beds. 


Banks, 215, 6 National banks, 9 Trust companies, 22 


Per capita cir- 


(Turn to “Boston Expects You,” page 29.) 


Aerial View of Downtown Boston 
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Fort Smith, Arkansas 

The Fort Smith Retail Credit Association, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, elected the following officers and directors for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. Fred H. Pearson, 
Pearson’s Exclusive Food Store; Vice-President, W. H. 
Chambers, Ross Motor Company; Secretary, Hugo Beel- 
binder, Credit Bureau of Fort Smith, and Treasurer, 
Robert F. Brocchus. Directors will be Paul Freeman, 
S. and Q. Clothing Store; J. B. Haberer, The Boston 
Store; James R. Purdom, Eads Brothers Furniture Com- 
pany; Mrs. Clyde Smith, Hunt’s Department Store; 
Edna Short, King’s Clothing Store; E. E. Sexton, Mer- 
chants National Bank; Henry Taylor, Taylor Motor 
Company, and Robert Woolsey, Holt-Krock Clinic. 


L. S. Crowder Visits Columbia, S. C. 

L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer of the 
National Retail Credit Association, was guest speaker 
at a meeting of the Associated Retail Credit Managers 
of Columbia, South Carolina, January 13, 1949. R. L. 
Moser, First Vice President, presided and the meeting 
was followed by open discussion. The organization was 
organized in 1939 ty Harry W. Campbell, Secretary, 
with 20 charter members and at the present time the 
membership numbers 60. 

Pictured in the photograph below are, from left to 
right seated, L. S. Crowder, John H. Beckroge, President 
of the Association and L. P. Scott, Credit Manager, 
Wilson Motor Co. Standing, left to right are, Harry 
W. Campbell, R. L. Moser, and Elizabeth Boozer, 


Treasurer. 
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Butte, Montana 

New officers and directors of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, Butte, Montana, for 1949 are: President, 
Dan Connors, Burr’s; Vice-President, S. L. Peterson, 
Firestone Service Stores; Treasurer, Pete Bracco, Citi- 
zen’s Savemore Finance, and Secretary, Rose Shaw, The 
Credit Bureau. Directors are, Jack Amos, Amos 
Brothers; Dave Currie, Currie Tire Service; James 
Mulholland, Montana Power Company; Peggy Priem, 
Cannon’s Ready to Wear, and George Winchell, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

The Credit Executives of Corpus Christi, Texas, held 
their annual meeting on January 14, 1949, and elected 
the following officers for the year: President, Fred 
Medlen, Lichtensteins ; Vice-President, Reba May, George 
Jones, Inc. ; Treasurer, Lon Gentry, Firestone Stores; and 
Secretary, Nell Futch, Roy Murray Motors. Directors 
are, J. Engle, Field’s; Mrs. Minnie Johnston, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; J. J. Otto, Eaton & Otto Plumbing 
Co., and Hal Barclift, Show Room Furniture Co. 

Wichita, Kansas 

At the annual meeting of the Wichita Retail Credit 
Association held recently at Wichita, Kansas, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Tony Buzzi, Allen 
W. Hinkel Co.; First Vice-President, and Secretary 
Treasurer, Mrs. Bernice Sharples, Buck’s; and Second 
Vice-President, Bill Gomon, Spines Clothing. Directors 
are, Fred N. Duncan, Hill Electric Co.; Royce Sehnert, 
Wichita Eagle; Melvin Clark, Geo. Innes Co.; Tony 
Eisenbach, Dockum Drug Co.; Charles Rogers, Henry’s, 
and Dr. G. E. Tilton. 
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Opinions of Management 


The most important credit problems that confront us in 1949 
will be those of continuing satisfactory collection ratios, and 
maintaining the volume of sales necessary to justify rising ex- 
penses. Promotion of good business becomes more important 
with the worsening of collection problems. The solution will 
be to sell more merchandise to good credit risks—Arthur B. 
Baer, President, Stix, Baer, & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 

xk 
The most important retail credit problem in 1949 
will be to retain customer good will while at the 
same time controlling pyramiding accounts. Educa- 
tion of the customer as to the meaning of credit, and 
training the personnel how to grant credit properly 
will help to solve the problem of slowing collections. 

—R. E. Campbell, President, Miller & Paine, Lincoln, 

Nebr. 
a 

During the war years there was no necessity to sell mer- 
chandise as customers bought anything and everything we had 
in stock. There was no great need for extreme caution in 
granting credit, either. Regulation W did a pretty good job in 
that respect, and higher and higher wage levels almost auto- 
matically enabled us to maintain an extremely satisfactory rate 
of collections. 

We can continue to give away all the credit we desire, but 
what we want to do now, more than ever before, is to sell it. 
Credit is an important stock in trade. Existing conditions de- 
mand careful and skillful merchandising of this important 
commodity. There is a signal need for a better understanding 
between the credit division and the public. 

It is essential, of course, to assemble the facts, to scrutinize 
past history and current ability and willingness of the appli- 
cant to meet obligations according to contract. But cold, in- 
formed intelligence alone cannot govern this branch of the 
.business adequately. Credit must be more than a science as 
human relations have a big part to play in a successful credit 
operation. Poor judgment and thoughtless or discourteous tac- 
tics can undo all the good which may have been built up by 
the rest of the organization. 

And so, there must be a definite personnel training program, 
under sound, understanding leadership that can keep pace 
with the rapidly changing tempo of business and competition, 
and teach those who meet and sell to the public their responsi- 
bility to both the seller and the customer. Much can be done 
to educate our patrons; and even when forced to refuse credit, 
finesse and discrimination can be used so nicely that we retain 
good will. We must never forget that time brings about many 
changes. The man on the bottom one day, may be at the top, 
another. 

Collections have slowed, and may be slower in 1949. With 
outstanding receivables pyramiding, it becomes more essential 
than ever to see that a proper check is kept on (a), how the 
customer shall agree to pay, and (b), the fact that they live 
up to that agreement reasonably well. Constant vigilance is 
the price of sound collections. 

Fraudulent buying is here, and may increase unless the exec- 
utives in business as a whole are alert to this loophole. The 
same thing, of course, applies to bad checks, but I believe that 
most people are honest, and I maintain this attitude in our 
collection procedures. Whether we reach them in person, by 
telephone or through the mails, let them feel that we have 
confidence in them. If they are not paying we know they are 
having some temporary difficulties which prevent payment of 
their bills. They need our counsel and not a hard demand, 
and with that kind of approach we will collect more and lose 
less good will——Charles B. Dulcan, Sr., Vice-President and 
General Manager, The Hecht Co., Washington, D. C. 

xk * 

The most important retail credit problems con- 
fronting the 1949 credit granter are the slowing up of 
collections and over extension of credit. A success- 
ful solution entails an expanded credit personnel 
training program and a renewal of consumer educa- 
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tion so credit sales may be increased on a minimum 
investment. It is going to take an efficient credit of- 
fice to do that tough job.—Myron Everts, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Arthur A. Everts Co., Dallas, Texas. 


x «wk 


The war years brought an easing of credit conditions which 
have been generally permitted to continue during the past 
twelve months. War drafts and Government service claimed 
many younger men in credit training and their places have 
never been adequately filled. As a result many retail organi- 
zations apparently lack junior credit men and if the senior 
managers are to be relieved, it will be essential that our re- 
tailers institute stronger credit personnel training at once. 

A vast untouched field is the education of the consumer on 
credit conditions. The average retail customer has rarely had 
explained to her and actually does not comprehend the basic 
principles of credit control and the whys and wherefores by 
which the retailer protects the thoughtless customer against 
herself. Stores may profitably study the education of their 
customers. 

In Philadelphia the ratio of collections to regular charge 
accounts outstanding during 1947 ranged from 58 per cent to 
a low of 49.9 per cent. During 1948 these percentages dropped 
steadily until October, when the percentage crept back to 54. 
The same general picture represented installment account pay- 
ments. This proves that Regulation W is an urge to more 
prompt payments. 

There is considerable evidence throughout this Federal Re- 
serve District of overbuying. The buyers’ market has at times 
become a “grab market” and some useless articles have been 
gathered in at the expense of the family budget. 

There has been a definite increase in fraudulent buying, in 
which some litigation has resulted, and also in the number and 
amount of bad checks. Our Philadelphia banks have decided to 
close on Saturdays, which has thrown onto the retail stores the 
job of check cashing, and credit managers are generally of 
opinion that with this increase in our banking duties has come 
a percentage increase in worthless checks. Additional care is 
necessary, even at the expense of customer reaction. 

Most retailers feel that we must do a better job of interview- 
ing. We have been a bit too easy and too complacent. At 
the original interview we have not gone deeply enough into 
the past history of the claimant for credit and have not checked 
assets, earning capacity and moral responsibility. The store 
which tightens these cords will return a better percentage of 
collections and a lower charge-off of bad debts. At the same 
time, fewer judgments ,and fewer replevins will be an aid in 
the stabilization of our national economy.—Howard Coope1 
Johnson, President, Philadelphia Merchants Association, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

kkk 


A slow downward trend in retail sales during 1949 
is predicted. This has been in evidénce in the latter 
part of 1948. Consequently, I think one of the im- 
portant credit problems of 1949 is that in spite of 
lowering sales, credit granters must still pursue the 
same credit policy, instead of lowering standards and 
requirements to maintain volume. Standards in 
credit granting should never be raised or lowered to 
fit sales figures. Neither should we relax our vigi- 
lance in examining old customers’ accounts for signs 
of overbuying in relation to income, as there is great 
danger where people, used to abnormally high in- 
comes, cannot conveniently reduce their standard of 
living with a decrease in income and an exhaustion 
of accumulated savings—H. E. Jones, Assistant 
Vice-President, The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Spokane, Washington. 


x~* * 


There are two outstanding problems confronting the credit 
granter in 1949: 1, the sale of credit on a profitable and con- 
tinuing good will basis, and 2, the rapidly rising cost of doing 
credit business. While both of these problems go hand in hand, 
they can be solved to some extent by better training and more 
careful selection of co-workers. Credit granters have been 
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um lulled to sleep during the war period with its subsequent sales The most important problem confronting the credit 
of- expansion when business was easy to get and collections were granter in 1949 is that of knowing how lenient to be 
ry- high only because of Government regulations and the great with credit and collections in order to maintain vol- 
amount of free money which was available to customers. The ume and yet not let losses from such leniency run in- 
alert credit granter started to work on these problems at least tolerably high. All departments of the store have a 
; a year ago when the necessity to build up an organization of responsibilty in this day when sales volume is defi- 
which well trained employees became evident. Employees were nitely reflecting extreme price resistance.—Arthur E. 
te trained to set up a proper credit relationship between the cus- Boaz, Guarantee Shoe Company, San Antonio, Texas. 
laimed tomer and the store, thus tying the customer to his own store, x** * 
have and also building up an understanding of credit obligations. As we swing into 1949, a noticeable slackening in easy sales 
gant There has been discussion regarding the decrease of produc- of hard goods (furniture, appliances, automobiles) and a more 
senior tion by individual employees as part of the cause of the high competitive trend in the race for the consumer’s dollar in soft 
— costs and resultant high expense rate of doing credit business. goods (wearing apparel, shoes, etc.), not to mention a decided 
re Investigation of this problem discloses the lack of proper train- drop in sales of luxury items, will all lead to greater pressure 
ner on ing of the staff and the continuance of old style and inefficient to liberalize credit terms. How far can we safely extend the 
ly had methods of handling credit sales. This is the outgrowth of time of payment? How liberal can we be in our down pay- 


ment requirements to maintain a high level of credit sales, 


| basic employing a pair of hands to do a certain routine without é men a _O Sa 
without substituting credit competition for sales competition? 


res by consideration of the ability of the owner of the hands, or how 


igainst 
their 


charge 


those hands, either through better training or modern methods, 
can produce a more efficient job! The credit granter who prop- 
erly trains and selects his organization in 1949, and gives 
them modern tools to work with, will not only enjoy continued 


It is certain that business will be harder to get and that liber- 
alization of credit terms is predictable—lIrvin Davis, Lane 








Bryant Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


kkk 
Although credit personnel training, slowing up of 


ent to increasing sales volume, but will also show resultant decreases , : : ; ‘. 
ropped in costs—Arthur C. Kaufmann, Executive Head, Gimbel collections, overbuying, increasing fraudulent buying 
to 54. Brothers, Philadelphia, Penn. and the increase in number of bad checks are con- 
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kkk 
It is my opinion that prompt collection and close 
follow-up of accounts remains the most important 
point for consideration in the handling of retail credit 
during the coming year.—Arthur Phillips, President, 
The M. M. Cohn Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
kkk 














tinued cause for concern, it is my opinion that the 
most important retail credit probiem continues to be 
that of consumer education. Many credit executives 
are planning prompt-pay advertising campaigns so 
that eventually we may find consumers placing the 
maturity date of their retail accounts on the same 
high priority as they now give to utility and bank 
obligations.—F. J. Diesing, The Wallace Co., Pough- 


ng, in c a 

oye High credit volume, wages and large turnover of personnel keepsie, N. Y. 

ded to in 1948 will, in all probability, continue to be factors to be «ee ‘ 

es the faced by our credit department in 1949. An aggressive per- I have always felt that personnel training and consumer edu- 
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sonnel training programme combined with work simplification - 


methods will help greatly to streamline operation and reduce 
expenses. There are some indications that funds are more 
closely held here now, and it is accordingly our intention to 
strengthen our collection department and to maintain a close 
watch on our limits during the coming year.—A. G. Wilson, 
Manager, The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


x kk 
As the rule of supply and demand gradually levels 













cation were of paramount importance, and they are, perhaps, 
more important now than ever before. I believe that there may 
be a real danger this year in overbuying on the part of many 
people. We have had several years of full employment and 
credit has been extended freely. Many people with little finan- 
cial background other than a job may have been allowed a 
substantial amount of credit, and the results from the collec- 
tions angle, according to reports, have been satisfactory. Now 
we are learning that in many lines of manufacture the backlog 
of orders is rapidly being filled. This may result in some un- 


ge of off, the desire of some is to sell more at any cost. employment, which, coupled with the high cost of living, may 

— Management has a big problem in not permitting the make it difficult for some to meet their obligations if they are 

nid in sale of terms to the detriment of sound credit prac- too great. More caution than usual should be exercised when 

7 tice. Forming an important factor of any selling opening accounts, and also credit control should be guarded 

Phila- program should be the theme which constantly re- more carefully. I realize that this idea may not be new, but I 
minds the buyers that it is their obligation to keep think that it should be considered of utmost importance by the 
payments on their purchases up to date, as their credit granter in many localities today.—George L. Edmonds, 

49 credit record is formulated by their own buying retired, 1351 Regal Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 

er habits. Merchandise sold on its value, and not terms, ek *« *& 

n- with the customer fully aware at the time of sale In my opinion during 1949 there will be continu- 

of that it must be paid for on legitimate terms, thus en- ous and increased tendency to overbuy and the corol- 

he abling the merchant to turn his stock in a proper lary slowing of collections. To cope with this trend 

nd period, will build a stronger credit structure for the will require careful and continuous personnel train- 

tn individual, the community and the nation. A cus- ing, proper mechanical system which will enable im- 

to tomer paying as agreed and up to date is a satisfied mediate control and early collection attention to de- 

ri- customer, and a satisfied customer is a good-will linquent accounts. Some of the things I am empha- 

ns builder for the store.—Jas. K. Wilson, President, Jas. sizing at this time are improved authorizing proce- 

at K. Wilson, Dallas, Texas. dure and frequent early aging and analysis of ac- 

n- counts, all of which is intended to control the general 
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on as fraudulent buying.—J. H. Fisher, Meier Ta 

: Opinions of Credit Executives Ay ~~ 

-~ kk * 

: Of the many retail credit problems, the most important one Credit managers must safeguard democracy. For a consumer 
is that of an efficiently trained credit personnel. Credit de- to get hopelessly into debt is not one of the four freedoms. In 
partment staffs have stabilized considerably and it is now pos- our anxiety to add new charge accounts, we must guard against 

credit sible to carry out a more intensified training programme. A opening an account for the individual who has found it neces- 
1 con- well trained staff means fewer errors and a better collection sary to resort to deficit financing by borrowing to pay old ac- 
doing and expense picture. Efficient customer service and proper counts, while at the same time trying to take on new obliga- 
hand, public relations will be a big advantage in the greater com- tions. We can help that individual by refusing to open a new 
more petitive era we have entered—G. N. Abbott, Hudson’s Bay account for him. The individual whose obligations finally del- 
been Company, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. uge him becomes a poor husband, father, and citizen, and 
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falls easy prey to those who would destroy our system of free 

enterprise and private initiative. Credit managers play an im- 

portant part in controlling the economic structure and in mak- 

ing democracy work. Let us be mindful of that responsibility 

in 1949.—George K. Fried, The Printz Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
x** * 

In my opinion the most important retail credit 
problem confronting the credit granter is controlling 
accounts: to keep them from overbuying, and to 
maintain a close collection follow-up.—Chas. D. 
Reno, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis, Mo. 

xk 

Overbuying would appear to be a particularly important issue 
at the present time. In Canada as in the United States, na- 
tional income has reached an all-time high and the number of 
persons employed has risen to an unprecedented peak. Yet 
many of our values are fictitious for the demarkation between 
income and outgo in the economics of the average family has 
become a mere shadow. Although the price index casts a re- 
flection of national commodity movements, local conditions 
are subject to the disturbing influence of rising freight rates, 
uncertainties in overseas markets and persisting shortages in the 
heavy industries. With the downturn in living costs during 
the last months of 1948, and signs which would suggest that the 
cycle will continue to decline during 1949, some relief can be 
expected for the hard pressed family budget. Despite this fore- 
cast in certain parts of the country, the tendency locally is for 
a continuing upward pressure on the price structure. With the 
buyers’ market again coming to the fore, merchandising is de- 
manding greater efficiency from its sales force. Installment 
buyers are being hard put to maintain their payments in face 
of their decreasing purchasing power. The period is affected 
by another factor. The savings of the war years are being ex- 
hausted and the free-spending era draws to a close. So it 
would seem that our attention should be directed to a closer 
inspection of credit risks, particularly in respect to ability to 
meet combined commitments.—J. L. Muirhead, New Method 
Laundries Ltd., Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

xk*k*k 

The three credit problems of major importance in 
1949 will be: 1, education of charge customers along 
the lines of spendable income, taking into considera- 
tion the increased cost of basic living needs. 2, how 
to avoid collection accounts due to marital difficulties; 
and 3, Charga-Plate and other similar methods which 
greatly reduce credit control by making shopping 
easier, thereby allowing many accounts to become 
overbought. The question is how to avoid overbuy- 
ing, and yet retain the devices for convenience in 
shopping.—L. S. Somers, McCurdy & Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

xk 

For the past few months most credit managers have noticed 
a lengthening of the time taken by customers to discharge their 
obligations, with a resultant substantial increase in delinquent 
accounts and an additional amount of receivables. Probably 
every name on the delinquent list was considered worthy of 
the credit accommodations when the account was opened. Yet 
60 to 120 days later we find those on the list still unpaid. This 
trend in credit may continue through 1949, and possibly be ac- 
celerated, becoming a serious problem for the year. Every 
application for credit should be acted upon only after securing 
the latest information available from the credit bureau. The 
corollary need and problem will be to keep our respective 
credit association files in tip-top, up-to-the-minute shape and 
every member contribute his share by keeping current data. 
Only through close cooperation with our association and prompt 
follow-up of collections according to agreed terms can this 
list of delinquent accounts be kept to the minimum.—S. R. Tryt- 
hall, The Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., Denver, Colo. 

x«wt 

The credit granter now faces one of his major 
problems due to the fact that wages, generally, have 
been such that young people starting out in business 
have been able to afford luxuries and present trends 
indicate a cut in personnel which will curtail their 
buying power. The credit granter will be the one 
who suffers. It was a sad day when Regulation W 
passed away.—Madeline Hermann, Illinois Central 
Railroad, Vicksburg, Miss. 

s. 2.2 
Problems confronting the credit granter in 1949 will be: 
1. The importance of credit personnel training. There is a 
definite need for training of personnel in the credit field. Ex- 
tension of credit and the collection of accounts is now a special- 
ized business, and not one to be handled indifferently because 
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it is non-productive. Our own operation is not large, but we 
stress this phase as much as possible. We encourage our 
‘office personnel to join the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, as 
a great deal of training and experience may be derived from 
that organization, as well as through the daily functioning of 
office routine. 

2. There is the problem of consumer education. It is my 
opinion that there would be a definite advantage in a program 
of this type. It would have to be presented effectively and 
regularly, to be of any benefit to the merchants. In the board 
meetings of the local Retail Credit Association, a program of 
this nature has been discussed, and may be put into effect 
during the coming year. 

3. The slowing up of collections is a problem. We have been 
fortunate in that our collection average for the year 1948 is 
approximately only one per cent less than the year 1947. I be- 
lieve that unless a close control is kept on the accounts, there 
will be more and more of a tendency for the collection per- 
centage to drop. From what I have learned from the various 
credit managers in Topeka, their experience is similar to ours. 

4. A general tendency toward overbuying is noted, and also 
the request for a general extension of normal terms. This 
situation could develop into a dangerous one, but at the same 
time, a sales-minded credit manager does not wish to see 
business that he might have, go to some other store. When we 
feel that a customer is overbuying, we suggest a budget account 
requiring from 25 to 33.3 per cent down payment and the bal- 
ance set up on 90-day terms. It has been our experience that 
with an equity in the purchase, the customer is more likely to 
meet the obligation than if it were sold on open account terms. 

The problem of fraudulent buying has not caught up with 
us as yet, as we have only had three or four isolated cases of 
the kind in a year. 

The only increase noted in the number of bad checks 
has been due to insufficient funds, and this type of return 
seems to be increasing at the present time.—T. B. Wishert, The 
Palace Clothing Co., Topeka, Kan. 


Opinions of Bureau Managers 


1949 will bring a real challenge to the credit executive. 
Management, concerned about the downward trend in sales, 
will attempt to oppose this trend through relaxed credit policy. 
Government is concerned about inflation, and right or wrong, 
may be expected not only to adhere to present controls but to 
tighten them. The average consumer, from whom the bulk of 
business comes, has his income earmarked and is no longer a 
prospect for all types of consumer goods, but for only the 
selected segment he desires. So the credit exécutive in 1949 
will need to be more sales conscious in attempting to hold his 
firm’s volume in the face of increasing competition. At the 
same time he must maintain an extension policy that will not 
only come within the minimum requirements of present con- 
trols but will also be conservative enough to assure a neces- 
sary collection ratio, bearing in mind that Mr. Average Con- 
sumer is nearing his debt capacity. The presently unknown 
amount of defense and foreign aid spending may change this 
but in preparing for the worst, it appears that 1949’s credit 
executive will have to be ready for sales pressure, higher 
credit losses, upward trend in overloading, and government re- 
strictions. His proper handling may mean the difference be- 
tween his firm’s success or failure, between “status quo” con- 
trols or increased government interferences——Chapin S. Carnes, 
Credit Bureau of Albuquerque, Albuquerque, N. M. 

kkk 
Determining the amount of spendable income 
above necessary living expenses will be an important 

part of the credit executive’s job in 1949.—C. E. 

Moorman, Credit Bureau of Jacksonville, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
2 &¢ @ 

During the past ten years British Columbia, in common with 
the western states bordering on the Pacific, has experienced 
a rapid growth in population. Nearly 30 per cent more people 
live here now than a decade ago. Since many of the newcom- 
ers are from the rural centres of the prairies where communities 
are small and credit associations are both few and compara- 
tively new, there is an apparent need for consumer education 
even though considerable good work has been done here during 
the past seventeen years. This together with the need for 
closer follow-up on collections because of anticipated abatement 
in general incomes through expected slackening in the over-all 
tempo of business, seems to me to be the focal point for atten- 
tion by alert credit granters at this time—G. A. A. Hebden, 
Credit Granters Association of Victoria, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
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Better Now Than “In the Good Old Days” 


UST FOR a moment, let’s go back 60 years to the 
J Gay Nineties. Credit reporting was still in the infant 
stage; its purpose was to warn merchants about dead 
beats and “slow-pays.”” Harold M. Symons, of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, gives us some interesting information via Bill 
DeVere’s Cheyenne bulletin. Mr. Symons has an 1890 
delinquent rating sheet (quoted in the bulletin) from 
Laramie, Wyoming. Both credit granters and credit 
bureaus would be sued today if they used these early 
methods of reporting. You will note how it asks for 
expressions of opinion, rather than actual facts or figures. 


1890 Rating Sheet 


“Business men are respectfully requested to fill out 
the names of delinquent customers, specifying ‘Dead 
beats,’ ‘Slow pay,’ and ‘Undesirable Customers.’ The 
names will be kept in a ‘Black Book,’ accessible to 
members only.” 

“Class I—Dead Beats. Fill in name, address, and 
amount due by customers who have secured goods or any- 
thing else without (in your judgment) intending to pay, 
also those who, after contracting a debt, declare their 
intention never to pay same, and whose ultimate object, 
to all appearances, is to beat their creditors.” 

“Class II—Slow Pay. Give names of customers who 
owe you bills caused by indolence, dissipation, or other 
causes that might have been avoided (sickness alone ex- 
cepted) as well as names of parties who are well able 
to pay, but who indefinitely postpone, neglect, or refuse 
to settle just claims.” 

“Class I11—Undesirable Customers. Give in the 
same manner list of customers who in your judgment 
intended to pay their bills, but from extravagance or a 
false idea of their ability to pay, have a large bill which 
they find it impossible to meet.” 

Present-day credit reporting requires a far different 
system from that of the “good old days.” First, today’s 
accurate, Factbilt methods call for statements of fact— 
not opinion! When your credit bureau contacts you for 
your trade experiences, it asks how long an individual 
took to pay his bills, how much he owes you, what was 





To do more business profi tably, and to help 
locate “lost customers, always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Burear 














the highest amount of credit extended, and other pertinent 
questions. It does not ask, “In your opinion, does he 
intend to pay you?” or “What do you think caused his 
slowness?” These personal opinions are not regarded 
as reliable credit granting facts. 

The second factor in the improvement of credit re- 
porting is modern business methods. New machines, 
studies in time and motion, and perfected filing and 
trade clearing techniques have brought a peak of efficiency 
which enables even an average bureau to turn out from 
100 to 300 Factbilt reports per day. This is vastly 
different from the “good old days” of haphazard opinions 
and refusing credit because of one “black mark.” 

Expanded service has been the third influence in im- 
proving your credit bureau. Those Gay Nineties mer- 
chants merely thought of self-protection. Today, your 
credit bureau has more to do with leading you to desir- 
able customers than with helping you avoid undesirables. 
Its facilities may be used to check on your slow but 
reasonably good customer—the sort of marginal credit 
risk who may tend to overbuy. You don’t want to 
offend this type, but you need the bureau to help you 
decide if it is safe to add to his present credit load. 

Your credit bureau is now linked with other bureaus 
everywhere. An elementary but important point to 
remember is that our exchange of information between 
cities permits you to check the record of any newcomers. 


Other Bureau Investigation Services 


The entire concept of the credit bureau’s place in your 
community has changed. True, it is still helping credit 
granters to do more profitable business. But it doesn’t 
stop there. It furnishes other investigation services cover- 
ing employee’s reports, requests for home or personal 
loans, rental of property, etc. Today’s credit bureau also 
helps many individuals to become identified, and new 
families to establish their credit reputations. Users of 
consumer credit find it easier to enjoy the fruits of good 
character because you—as a manager of credit sales— 
help establish their identity, capacity, pay habits, and other 
relevant antecedent data in your credit bureau. 

The “good old days” are gone, but the methods of 
early biased credit reporting left an impression we must 
correct. Credit granters and credit bureaus alike have 
a responsibility to explain how the credit system func- 
tions. That’s a mutual interest which should always 
keep members of the National Retail Credit Association 
and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America working 
closely together. wk 
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Dallas Bureau Service Award 


In an effort to render the best possible service to its 
subscribers, the Merchants Retail Credit Association of 
Dallas has been stressing the vital importance of member 
cooperation. Dallas firms have entered whole-heartedly 
into this program, for they realize that the bureau, 
operating as < 


clearing house of credit information, can 
reach maximum efficiency only with their assistance. 

During the year 1948, the bureau instituted a policy 
of faster information clearance by distributing six times 
daily to the larger stores lists of from 35 to 50 names to 
be checked against the store ledger and returned within 
an hour to the bureau. Information from smaller stores 
was cleared by telephone in the usual way. In almost 
every case the merchants of Dallas were most coopera- 
tive. A committee of local credit managers working 
with the bureau’s personnel succeeded in raising the 
average efficiency of the stores in furnishing ledger ex- 
perience from 67 per cent at the beginning of the cam- 
paign to 92 per cent at the conclusion of the past year. 
However, the program culminated in the achievement of 
A. Harris & Company, which checked and returned 
these lists six times daily during the entire year without 
once turning in a tardy or incomplete list. (Consider 
that, allowing for Sundays and holidays, this means 1,860 
lists, or approximately 74,400 names checked and the 
information returned to the bureau in the manner and 
at the time desired!) 

In recognition of this outstanding achievement, on 
December 31, 1948, an AwWArpD oF Merit in the form of 
a plaque was presented to A. Harris & Company by 
Messrs. Howard G. Chilton and J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., 
co-managers of the Merchants Retail Credit Association. 
The award was accepted for the store by the Secretary 
and Credit Manager, Fred C. Marth. The employee 
directly responsible for checking these lists, Mrs. Louise 
Dinkey, was given a gold compact set with pearls for 
her part in this remarkable accomplishment. The plaque 
was appropriately engraved as follows: 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual meet- 
ing in Nashville, Tenn., April 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1949. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
March 20, 21 and 22, 1949. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Muehlebach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., March 13, 14 and 15, 1949. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, May 1, 2 and 3, 1949. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Glenwood 
Springs Hotel, Glenwood Springs, Colo., April 10, 11, 
12, 1949, 

District Ten (idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, Alberta, Canada, British Columbia, Canada, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., May 14, 15, 16 and 
17, 1949. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting in Bakersfield, 
Calif., April 25 and 26, 1949. 





The Merchants Retail Credit Association expresses its sin- 
cere appreciation for the splendid cooperation on the part of 
A. Harris & Company. During the entire year this firm has 
checked and returned ledger experiences six times daily and 
in every instance has returned the information on time; there- 
by greatly assisting us in our efforts to achieve and maintain 
standards of the highest service and value to all of our mem- 
bers. 


In testimony whereof, ,;we are pleased to bestow this Award 
of Merit. Done in the city of Dallas this thirty-first day of 
December, nineteen hundred and forty-eight. 

Another award instituted recently as a part of their 
amplified customer relations plan by the Messrs. Chilton 
is the “Fay Anderson Memorial Award” which will be 
presented annually to the member of the Dallas Credit 
Women’s Club who during the past year has done the 
most to further the aims and ideals of the organization. 
In announcing the award, Mr. Chilton, Jr. explained 
that it was conceived in recognition of the growing im- 
portance of the place women hold in the field of retail 
credit granting, and of the work of the credit women’s 
clubs throughout the country. Presented in the name of 
the first president of the club, now deceased, the honor 
this year was accorded to Miss Maurine Harris, Credit 
Manager of Doc Jackson’s Garage in Dallas. Miss 
Harris is a charter member and past president of the 
Dallas Credit Women’s Club. 

Shown, left to right in the photograph opposite are, 
Fred C. Marth, Mrs. Louise Dinkey, J. E. R. Chilton, 
Jr., and Howard G. Chilton. 
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Wallis Slater 


Wallis Slater, credit executive of the Sterling & Welch 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, died on February 8, 1949, 
in Cleveland. Mr. Slater, a native of Jarvis, Ontario, 
Canada, went to Cleveland at the age of 21, and was 
employed by the former Brooks Household Art Company. 
He joined the Sterling & Welch organization in 1913, 
later becoming retail credit manager, which office he held 
until 1941, when he assumed charge of the wholesale 
credit department. 

Mr. Slater was active in the Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company, of which he was a trustee for more 
than 20 years, and president for two terms, 1919 and 
1920. He was a member of the Quarter Century Club 
of the N.R.C.A. He was a resident of Richmond 
Heights Village for some years and was its mayor from 
1928 until 1938. He was a member of Woodward 
Masonic Lodge. 

Surviving him are his wife, the former Anna Weining 
of Cleveland, and a brother in Canada to whom we ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy. 


William A. Rayson 


William A. Rayson, founder of the Retail Merchants 
Association of Tulsa, Oklahoma, died February 5, 1949, 
at his home in Tulsa. He assisted L. S. Crowder, 
General Manager-Treasurer of the N.R.C.A., organize 
the Tulsa Association in February, 1919, and was 
Secretary-Manager for 30 years. He retired in 1943. 

Born and reared on a farm near Eudora, Kansas, Mr. 
Rayson served under his father as assistant postmaster 
of Eudora. He later farmed and operated a hardware 
store at Toronto, Kansas, before moving to Alva, Indian 
Territory, where he purchased a farm. While in Alva, 
he became associated with the Edgar Merchants Exchange 
and later organized the Retail Merchants Association in 
Guthrie. 

Mr. Rayson was a loyal member and steadfast sup- 
porter of the N.R.C.A., a member of the Quarter 
Century Club and an honorary life member. He was 
a member of the National Association of Retail Secre- 
taries and was Secretary-Treasurer of the Oklahoma Re- 
tail Merchants Association. He was an active civic 
worker and an outstanding leader in Rotary club 
activities. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Pearl R. Rayson, 
a son, J. C. Rayson, who succeeded him as Secretary- 
Manager of the Tulsa Association, a grandson and a 
brother to whom the N.R.C.A. extends its deepest 
sympathy. 





Correction 
Through an error, the name and title of Miss Frances 
M. Hernan of the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston, Massachusetts, were inadvertently misrepresented 
in the January, 1949 Crepir Wortp. Miss Hernan is 
Chief Accountant of the Hospital, and not an M.D. as 
the notice erroneously indicated. 


For Sale 








CrepiT BuREAU with established Collection Depart- 
ment in progressive northwest Arkansas city. Over 
50,000 master cards in file. In business over 25 years. 
Box 391, The Creprr Wor tp. 


Carl H. Roewe Succeeds Jack Cundiff 

Carl H. Roewe will serve as acting manager of the 
Credit Bureau Division of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America succeeding J. W. Cundiff, who resigned to 
devote full time to advertising and public relations. Jack, 
as he is more generally known, joined the ACBofA in 
1945 immediately after his discharge from military 
service. He was manager of the Credit Bureau of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, for approximately one and one-half 
years. During his affiliation with the ACBofA, he at- 
tended a number of state, district, and national meetings 
and became widely acquainted with members of that 
organization and the N.R.C.A. 

Mr. Roewe is competent in publicity and business 
management. He has had radio writing and production 
experience for radio station KFUO in St. Louis, and 
newspaper experience as editor of the Enterprise in 
Turkey, Texas where he also had considerable experience 
with printing and direct mail pieces. He attended Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and served three and one- 
half years with Army Air Force. He assumed his 
position with ACBofA, February 1, 1949. 

Annual Banquet at Spokane 

Approximately 260 members and their guests attended 
the 38th annual banquet of the Spokane Retail Credit 
Association, held on January 20, 1949, in Spokane, 
Washington. Officers and directors elected at the meet- 
ing are as follows: President, Elmer Rongren, MM 
Jewelers; Vice-President, J. D. Hartup, Standard Oil 
Co.; Treasurer, Neil S. Davis, Washington Water Power 
Co.; Secretary, N. M. MacLeod, The Credit Bureau; 
and Assistant Secretary, M. T. Warrick, The Credit 
Bureau. Trustees are, Leo Sherfey, General Paint 
Corp.; Clinton R. Bailie, Bon Marche; Marguerite 
Magee, Boyle Fuel Co.; A. C. Franklin, Fidelity Sav- 
ings & Loan Assn.; T. J. Fahay, Union Oil Co.; and 
Will H. Hoppe, Exchange Lumber Co. 

Thomas McCormick, President of the Association in 
1923, came from Portland, Oregon to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary as Past President. Other out-of-town guests 
included: Ed Anderson, Seattle, Wash., Vice President, 
District 10, N.R.C.A.; Mrs. Katherine Irvine, Caldwell, 
Idaho; and Mr. and Mrs. Herb Barnes, Vancouver, B.C. 
Also present were two Past Presidents of the N.R.C.A., 
Ralph W. Watson and E. K. Barnes, along with the 
first Vice President of the N.R.C.A., R. T. Schatz. 

Shown in the picture below, on the left, is retiring 
President Harry E. Jones handing the gavel to incoming 
President Rongren. 
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From the Nations Capital 


HAROLD L. SCHILZ, Counsel 
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Legal Aspects of Retail Credit 


BOVE THE West entrance to the Union terminal 

Station of Washington, D. C., there is an inscrip- 

tion which has often caught my eye at times of travel to 
and through that station which reads: 


He That Would Bring Home the 
Wealth of the Indies Must Carry 

The Wealth of the Indies with Him 
So It is in Traveling—A man 

Must carry Knowledge With Him 
If He Would Bring Home Knowledge. 


This statement which the builders of the Union Terminal 
saw fit to have cut into lasting marble at the undoubted 
expense of a great deal of time of the stonecutters and 
money paid out for the work, was thus perpetuated to 
impress a lasting truth upon many generations of our 
people at a point where possibly the greatest number at 
one time or another pass through in going about the 
countless commercial and other activities of this great 
nation of ours. 

Training For the Profession 


The application to your profession and mine is particu- 
larly apt. The lawyer finds in his experience that practi- 
cally every fact and act of life is inevitably concerned 
with the law. So he finds that every step of preliminary 
training in college and law school, prepares him to put 
into operation, for the guidance of his clients, or to obtain 
a just conclusion for them in a court of law, the rules 
that are set forth in the various fields of law, such as the 
civil law and the law merchant. But he finds that such 
training is only partial. He must and does bring to those 
situations his earlier years of observation and experience, 
his knowledge of human nature (such as it may be), his 
own reasoning powers of induction and deduction, and 
the benefit of previous experiences with problems of a 
like or similar nature. He must continue his study of the 
law constantly by references to current reported decisions, 
recent legal periodicals, textbooks, and if possible, gradu- 
ate college work or participation in bar association forums 
and “re-statements” of the law. He must make it a 
point to know as much as possible or to learn all he can 
about all fields of human activity. Each particular 
problem coming to him often involves preliminary de- 
tailed study of facts peculiar to that industry or situation. 
By having some basic knowledge, he is enabled often to 
seek in the right direction for other knowledge needed 
to complete the whole picture and to attain_the most 
useful desired result, 
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This principle embodied in that symbolic statement is 
applicable also to your particular functions in the com- 
mercial life of the community and of the nation. You 
have particularly important duties to perform, either in 
directly participating in credit and collection work, or in 
some manner supplementing those who do. Why of such 
importance? Because, as I conceive it, primarily the 
credit men are interested in a community-wide problem 
and that is, keeping the individual stores which they 
serve protected from the standpoint of solvency, thereby 
protecting and contributing to the financial health of the 
community. Secondarily, credit men render a genuine 
service to customer accounts by bringing to their atten- 
tion factors which either keep such numerous individuals 
in a sound financial condition, or enable them to plan to 
restore themselves to sound financial condition. When 
the solvency of consumers has been strengthened, every- 
body is benefited, the customer, the stores and the com- 
munity. Your previous training, observation, experience, 
judgment and reasoning powers, combined with efforts to 
keep up to date in your field, are all destined to enable 
you to increase your powers and capabilities and of con- 
tributing to the smooth functioning of the productive 
system of a nation whose national income during the war 
years 1942-1945 is estimated at 167 billions of dollars a 
year and whose national income during 1948, a peace 
year, is estimated at well over 221 billions of dollars of 
which the Federal Reserve System estimated that at the 
end of 1948, total consumer credit outstanding exceeded 


15 billion. 


Commercial and Business Law Interwoven 


That means that there have been innumerable and 
multifarious transactions, many of them complex, in- 
volving goods manufactured, grown, marketed and trans- 
ferred or sold, to which such credit transactions have 
applied. It also means that the law merchant, as the 
lawyers, courts and law schools refer to it, or as termed 
in ordinary usage, commercial and business law, is in- 
timately interwoven with and closely affects the every- 
day life of vast numbers of our people. 

In probably no other field of law can it be said with 
as great certainty as in the field of commercial law that 
it depended upon and grew out of the customs and usages 
of the class it sought to regulate. In contrast, the 
common law of England, which became the basic civil 
law of the United States because of its transplantation to 
and adoption by the Colonies, grew out of the ancient 
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feudal system and feudal courts of England. It was in 
the main part handed down to us in the writings of 
Blackstone and Sir Edward Coke. One of its main con- 
cerns was property, in the form of lands, tenements and 
hereditaments. Probably its greatest contribution to our 
institutions is the jury system, the use of a certain num- 
ber of reputable members of the community for the 
purpose of finding for one party or the other upon the 
facts of the case as it hears them. But its great difficulty 
was and has been the tendency to become rigid, so that a 
just claim could be defeated by the failure to use one 
form of writ rather than another. 

As a result, there developed in England another type 
of court which deviated from the practises of the common- 
law courts, known as equity courts. These courts were 
established later than the common-law courts, which date 
back to about the twelfth century, so far as is known, 
and these equity courts were at first charged with giving 
relief only when it could not be obtained in common-law 
courts. Because the King’s Chancellor, who had charge 
of these courts, was in the earliest times a man of the 
Church, many of the equity customs came from church 
law, which to a certain extent was derived from French- 
Norman and Roman sources. Some of the most useful 
practises for the correction of immediate and irreparable 
injuries, such as the use of an injunction in some cir- 
cumstances, corporate receiverships, and a practise by 
some believed to be useful under certain circumstances, 
i.e., divorce, grew out of the administration of such courts. 

Both of the equity and common-law systems were car- 
ried forward from England into most of the states of 
this country, and into Canada. In both types of courts 
phases of the law merchant have been applied and ad- 


ministered, for example, questions of contract, debt, judg- . 


ments and attachments under the common-law courts, 
and questions of receiverships, injunction of fraudulent 
stock sales, and unfair competition, on the equity side of 
the courts. In time most of the States sought to classify 
and adopt the better features of the traditions and de- 
cisions handed down to them in both fields of equity and 
common-law, by the device of adoption of statutory codes. 
Thus, for example, we have the Code of the District of 
Columbia, the Code of Virginia, The New York Civil 
Code, etc. Within recent years, as another move in this 
direction, the civil practice of the Federal Courts, 
whether equity or common-law, has been merged into one 
form of procedure under and by name of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure. The tendency is to simplify 
the means by which fundamental justice can be obtained, 
to simplify and broaden the means by which a claimant 
can obtain his evidence and establish his claim, and to 
eliminate crippling technicality. We find that the law is 
always changing to meet new circumstances and nowhere 
is this truer than with the law merchant. But it still be- 
comes necessary for the lawyer often to go back to and 
evaluate the new procedures from the standpoint of the 
older codes, decisions and body of common-law, in many 
instances. 

Right to Buy and Resell Property 


The right to buy and resell property opened up to 
nearly everyone during the commercial revolution that 
took place in England, hand-in-hand with the industrial 
revolution, in the early 1600’s. Today the commercial 
transactions in which we all engage are countless. Every 


time we buy or sell something, or transfer title to it, we 
make a contract. Every time we buy goods on charge or 
installment accounts, give a check on a bank account, 
finance an automobile, buy an icebox, radio or electric 
washing machine for our homes, or a television set, on 
some form of time-payment basis, we use credit. Many 
of us also resort to medical and dental financing. Many 
of us at one time or another borrow money from a bank 
under some form of debtor-creditor relationship. In each 
of these situations, if we were to go through every step a 
commodity takes from the time it is produced from 
natural materials until it reaches the ultimate consumer, 
it passes through many hands and is bought and resold 
many times, This involves an infinite number of credit 
transactions. For example, just imagine iron ore ob- 
tained in Duluth and coal mined in West Virginia, the 
use of which eventually results in the steel sheets used in 
making the refrigerator in your kitchen. Every one of 
the different stages through which those two materials 
have passed involves a sale on credit and every purchase 
on credit involves a contract and therefore a legal obliga- 
tion. 

An Automobile Repair Case 


Suppose you have some repair work done on your auto- 
mobile and as seems usual these days, the bill is of an 
amount to make it worth while for the garageman or me- 
chanic to protect it by legal steps, if for some reason you 
are displeased with its amount and have a tendency both 
to question it and refrain from paying it. Does the 
garageman have any immediate recourse? Yes. The law 
says that a contract by implication has arisen from the 
fact that you took your car in to have it repaired and his 
performance of the work, We will assume for the moment 
that the work was performed in a workmanlike manner. 
Section 38-201 of the District of Columbia Code gives to 
garage keepers “a lien for their charges for storage, re- 
pairs and supplies of or concerning motor vehicles, when 
such charges are incurred by the owner or conditional 
vendee of such motor vehicles and may detain such motor 
vehicles at any time they may have lawful possession 
thereof” after giving the owner a notice in writing as 
to the charges and the intention to detain. Now in such 
a situation, where your conditional vendee is involved, 
i.e., a person who has originally purchased the car through 
credit supplied by a finance company or bank and still 
owes them, a rather complicated situation can arise as to 
the contractual rights running between three sets of per- 
sons. These are: (a) the car operator and the garage 
keeper and (b) the car operator and the finance company ; 
(c) the finance company and garageman and of course 
might be expected to result in litigation to adjust those 
rights, as you will find by inspecting the case of for ex- 
ample Barrett v. Commercial Credit Co. 54 App. D. C. 
248; otherwise cited 296 Fed. 996. I am not singling 
out this type of situation for any particular attention but 
simply to illustrate an everyday matter of commerce 
where a contractual relationship arises from a normal 
course of dealing of a type with which we are all familiar. 

The law merchant defines a contract as an agreement 
between competent parties, supported by legal considera- 
tion and in a form provided by the law creating an ob- 
ligation to do, or refrain from doing, a lawful act. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


OUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD can be one 

of your most successful salesmen. It has an oppor- 
tunity to tell who you are, where you are, what you do— 
and to convey, at the same time, an impression of effi- 
ciency, reliability, and good taste. 

Unlike the human salesman, your letterhead has the 
power to be in many places at the same time. Also unlike 
the human salesman, it draws no salary and takes no 
time out for illness or vacations. It’s always on the job 
—and it should be doing the most effective job that busi- 
ness letterheads are capable of doing. Is it? 

Many letterheads in current use, unfortunately, are a 
disgrace to the firms they represent. They are cluttered, 
poorly designed, inappropriate for the type of business, 
conspicuously out of date, or incomplete in informative 
content. Some combine a number of these faults, and 
look like the array of “old-timers” shown on the next 
page. 

In short, thousands of letterheads that greet customers 
and “prospects” every day are slovenly and inethcient. 
They represent a degree of incompetence that would not 
be tolerated in an employee. Yet they are sent out to do 
a bigger public-relations job than any employee would be 
asked to undertake. 

Isn’t it good business to check the equipment of your 
letterhead to do the work you expect of it? Here is a 
reliable test of letterhead efficiency prepared by The E. F. 
Schmidt Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It has been 
endorsed and reprinted by The Reporter of Direct Mail 
Advertising, as follows: 


SCORE YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Take five minutes’ time for this little test. Score ten 
points for each question answered fully—five if only half 


the requirements are met. A total of 80 or more is ex- 
cellent. But beware of a mark of 50 or less. Such a 
score would indicate that consideration should be given 
to a new letterhead. 


1. Does it tell who you are and where—what you do? 
Even if you’re as big as they come in your business, 
there will be someone you'll write to who doesn’t know 
you. The letterhead should make this information clear. 


2. Is the tone in keeping with your product or service? 
If you make lingerie, your letterhead should be a great 


deal different from the one representing a horse collar 
concern—and vice versa. Tone is important. 


3. Is emphasis where emphasis belongs? 
It’s a mistake to spotlight more than one element in a 


letterhead. You must decide what one element is most 
important: the firm name, product, trademark, etc. 


4. Is the design pleasing? 


Personal opinion counts but little here. Your design 
must please those whom you seek to impress—not just 
your taste. It should be as appropriate as experienced 


talent can make it. 
5. Is the quality of the paper right? 

Some firms use different grades of stock for the same 
letterhead—medium quality for routine, the best for 
everything else. 

6. Is the background design in danger of erasure? 

Sometimes a beautiful “all-over” design letterhead is 
messed up because of stenographic erasures. If you don’t 
use processed letters, watch out for this type of design. 


7. How about reproduction? 


Clear, simple appearing design on letterheads is the 
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result of careful planning before reproduction. Art must 
be prepared especially for the type of printing to be used. 


8. What about color? 


Whether in one color or four, appropriate distinction 
should be apparent at a glance. “Standard” straight 
primary colors seldom do the job that “off” shades do. 


9. Is the artwork well done? 
Good design alone isn’t enough. Does the artwork 


itself look as though you had a really top-flight artist 
create it? Does it live up to the quality of the paper? 


10. Perhaps it was good in 1916. Is it in 1949? 

Even if you want a feeling of age, you can get it with- 
out ancient artwork. New letterheads must be designed 
so that they won’t be outmoded in five or ten years. 

Presented on the opposite page are four letterheads that 
earn a rating of “excellent” on the basis of this test.* 
How does your letterhead stack up? 


*Since these illustrations do not reproduce the color com- 
binations employed with unusual effectiveness in the actual 
letterheads, it should be pointed out that all four specimens 
score the maximum of ten points on Question No. 8. 
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scoreboar 


Compiled by the Research Division 


Open Accounts) 


168 & i 8 2.) 1949 1948 1949 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore. Md 
Birmingham. Ala 
Boston Mass 
Cedar Rapids. Ia 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport. Ia 
Denver. Colo 
Des Moines Ia 
Detroit. Mich 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kansas City. Mo 
Little Rock. Ark 
Los Angeles. Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Lynn, Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N Y 
Oakland Calif 
Omaha. Neb 
Pittsburgh Pa 
Providence, R I 
St Louis. Mo 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif 
Santa Barbara. Calif 
. Sioux City, Ia 
Spokane. Wash 
Springfield Mass 
Toledo. Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla 
Washington D C 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Ottawa, Ont 
Vancouver, B C 
Victoria. B.C 











DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES 


(Installment Accounts) 


1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 





INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores rose 10 per cent in December, a somewhat less rapid 
rate of expansion than is generally indicated for this month. 
Collections on instalment accounts improved slightly, and 
amounted to 25 per cent of accounts outstanding on the first 
of the month. Instalment accounts continued to be liquidated 
in about seven months. Charge accounts receivable showed 
about the customary substantial rise in December, and at 
the end of the year were 7 per cent larger than a year earlier. 
The increase in collections during the month was 4 per cent, 


e January, 1948 


WOMEN'S SPECIALTY 
STORES 


MEN'S CLOTHING 
STORES 


428/44 0/41.7|483|509 


540/559 |507/54.7/55.| 
57.7 |60.0 |554/610 |626 


756.1 }61.3/513}58.2)64 2 
60 6 |78 0/43.2]61:7 |83.4 


59.4 |71.5| 


565/728 
541/651 


613/735 
656/854 














and the ratio of collections to accounts outstanding on the 
first of the month was dewn two points to 53 per cent. At 
the prevailing rate of repayment, charge accounts would be 
outstanding about 56 days. After a less than seasonal rise 
in November, both cash and credit sales showed large gains 
in December. Cash sales, which amounted to 53 per cent of 
the total, were in about the same volume as a year earlier. 
Both types of credit sales were slightly above the peak 
levels reached in December, 1947.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT reached 15,957 mil- 
lion dollars at the end of 1948, representing an in- 
crease of 618 million during December and a gain of 
2,531 million for the year. The greater part of the 


























STATISTICS 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 


EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


{Estimated amounts outstanding. 


In millions of dollars] 



















































































DEPART- 
December rise was attributable to seasonal influences TOTAL | MENT HOUSB- ana, 
° ° . END OF EXCLUD-| STORES | FURNI- HOLD JnWwW- 
in the charge-account and instalment sale credit seg- MONTH ING AND | TURE | APPLI-| ELRy | OTHER 
ments. Instalment credit increased 4 per cent during OR YEAR | AUTO- | MAIL | STORES | ANOS | STORES | Sitios 
December to 8,229 million dollars and was one-third mone | rouse . 
larger than at the preceding year-end. Sale credit i944 
accounted for the major portion of the gain in instal- June-__--.-- 515 138 237 15 44 81 
: ‘ 1945 
ment credit both for the month and for the year. In pe ook 532 151 237 u 0 a 
stalment credit arising from the sale of commodities 1946 
other than automobiles showed a substantial gain in Pil sotisancs 699 210 299 17 63 110 
December, as has been customary in recent years, and 1947 
the balance outstanding at the end of the year was , gpa in osT bo Hf 4 4 
28 per cent larger than a year earlier. Automobile December-.-| 1,688 650 528 52 192 266 
i igi i j ‘ 1948 
her bg nated by dealers continued to —— ae... ae 1e16 as 502 -_ re ose 
-* out the same = as in the two ge seg begee . February___.| 1,581 624 492 52 164 249 
arge-account in ee 1,619 653 1 
large-acc indebtedness showed about the usua a ep os 4 +4 158 268 
seasonal expansion in December. SRR 1'722 703 528 65 155 271 
Ratio of Coll A R bl july 91 132 a 72 100 3n2 
a i i 1 i eae 7 7 
q io of Collections to Accounts Receivable = ge 1844 753 +4 18 158 291 
4 : “ CHARGE September__-| 1,916 786 586 81 161 302 
| INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS | scoounrs October__---. 1,924 797 583 81 160 308 
| HOUSE- November___| 1,967 812 588 81 176 310 
MONTH | DEPART- | FURNI- | jorp ap- JEWELRY | DEPART- December___.|_ 2.165 875 631 84 234 341 
| MENT TURE | PLIANCE | STORES | MENT 
| STORES | STORES | stones | |; DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
| | | A (Percentage of total sales) 
December... 36 | 23 | 39 49 61 ercentage of total sales 
1945 CHARGE- 
December__- 36 24 | 48 46 61 YEAR AND MONTH CASH SALES | 'NSTALMENT/ account 
1946 SALES SALES 
—— - es |] eS on 1944—December-—------- 64 4 32 
‘ | 1945—December-_-_------- 64 4 32 
J ee 29 —_—  ) eer ae oF lg 
— 28 | mi te? | & 1946—December-_-_------- 57 5 38 
December-_-_- 29 } 20 39 31 54 1947—December-_-_------- 57 6 37 
1948 DER cacsnnnmmnnice 55 6 39 
January__~-- | 24 | 18 36 19 53 December_-------- 54 7 39 
February_-_- 23 17 32 18 | 49 1948—January-_._-_--~--. 5 7 39 
arch______. | 27 19 35 | 20 53 February__-------- 53 7 40 
= | 25 19 33 20 52 Risicasdictaindechsice 52 7 41 
— eeaaamanaaan >» i. a. | = 52 51 8 41 
eee 24 } 20 33 20 52 52 7 41 
| AT | BB 18 34 | 19 51 52 7 41 
August______ | 8 » i 19 51 54 8 38 
September__-| 24 17 32 |} 19 53 52 9 39 
October____- 24 18 |} 31 19 54 50 8 42 
November--| 24 | 18 | 31 21 i 51 7 42 
_December_--! 1 17 31 24 56 51 7 42 
‘Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at 5S : = 
beginning of month. 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
= aa See eae vor ony > | 7 
Sanne esonrrn TOTAL _ TOTAL | INSTALMENT CREDIT _ SINGLE- CHARGE SERVICE 
OR YEAR CONSUMER | INSTALMENT | SALES CREDIT } g PAYMENT ACCOUNTS CREDIT 
CREDIT CREDIT TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE OTHER | “ANS | LOANS | 
1944 i |- 
I cacao 5,160 1,814 706 192 514 | 1,108 | 1,260 | 1,370 716 
1945 
Sa 5,651 1,950 719 188 531 | 1,231 | 1411 | 1,544 746 
1946 
SS ae 7,859 2.850 | 1,035 336 coo | 1,815 | 1,852 | 2,327 830 
1947 
January____-- 97 3,999 1,566 581 985 | 2.433 2.339 | 2.764 875 
I tapeincnisieces 11,224 4,909 2,036 880 1,156 2,873 | 2,512 | 2.887 916 
December__-- 13,426 6,187 2,539 1,151 1,688 | 3.348 2.707 | 3,612 920 
1948 } 
January_____- 1: 6,221 2,817 1,202 1,615 3404 | 2,742 | 3240 | $24 
February__--- 1 6,299 2,841 1,2 1,587 3,458 2,765 3,061 928 
March_._-_ = 1: 6,555 2,992 | 1,367 1,625 3.563 | 2.783 3.275 926 
"a 1: 6.797 3.143 | 1.468 1.675 3.654 2.795 3.236 934 
Mey_...___. 4 1: 6.993 3,265 1,536 1,729 3.728 2.816 3.245 932 
ae... - 1 7.185 3.372 =| 1.6 1.770 3.813 2,839 3.352 945 
| Series 14: 7,369 3.48 1.689 1,791 3.889 | 2.840 = | 3,185 260 
a 14, 7,578 3,625 1,781 1,844 2,953 | 2.847 3.130 067 
September___- 14. 7.774 3.774 1.858 1.916 4,000 2.856 3,227 960 
October__..__- | 7.817 3,813 1,889 1,924 4.004 2,868 3,457 959 
November-____- 15, 7,921 3,889 1,922 1,967 4.032 2.393 3,557 968 
December__—_ 15. | 8.299 =| 4.128 1.963 2'165 4.101 2.902 3.854 972 
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Granting Credit to Married Women 


J. D. F. ROSS, K. C., Clarke, Swabey, McClean & Ross, Toronto, Ontario 


HIS IS rather a vital subject for credit men, as 

retail purchasing for families is mainly transacted 
by the wife. A conditional sale contracted in her own 
name, even for necessities, has been held to be her per- 
sonal obligation and no responsibility rests with the 
husband unless he has acknowledged it in some way. 
There is less likelihood for repudiation if the contract 
is signed in his name by her as his agent, but it is 
naturally subject to dispute on the grounds that it was 
unauthorized. 

A charge account might advisedly be opened for the 
wife in the husband’s name but it would still be subject 
to a successful denial of liability on similar grounds. 
Adopting too strict a policy, such as insisting on the 
husband’s written authority, would in many cases be re- 
sented by both, and the loss of profitable business would 
be in excess of any bad debts incurred through repudia- 
tion. 

In the majority of cases, husbands pay their wives’ 
debts as a matter of principle or in a desire to keep peace 
in the home, and so long as there are no signs of marital 
difficulties, the policy of opening them for the wife in the 
husband’s name is reasonably safe. There are also certain 
advantages from a collection standpoint in having the 
accounts in the names of both. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that there are a number of ways, as outlined here, 
in which liability may be successfully denied. 

If a husband wrongfully compels his wife to leave his 
home he is bound to maintain her elsewhere, and if he 
makes no adequate provision for this purpose, she becomes 
an agent of necessity to supply her wants upon his credit. 
There is authority for saying that for actual neces- 
saries of life a wife may pledge her husband’s credit, even 
though she is living apart from him. The true prin- 
ciple has been stated to be that when a man marries he 
contracts an obligation to support his wife, and in point 
of law he gives her authority to pledge his credit for her 
support, if circumstances render it necessary, she not 
being in fault. 

Where a husband and wife separate by mutual con- 
sent, but no adequate support was provided for the wife, 
it was held that the husband was liable for board, lodg- 
ing and other necessaries furnished to the wife. But 
where the husband and wife are separated on mutual 
consent, and the wife made her own terms as to income, 
and that income proved insufficient for her support, it was 
held that the wife had no authority to pledge her hus- 
band’s credit. Where a husband and wife are living to- 
gether the wife is presumed to have his authority to 
pledge his credit for such things as fall within the do- 
mestic department ordinarily confided to her management 
and are necessary and suitable to the style in which her 
husband chooses to live. 
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The authority, being presumptive only, may be nega- 
tived by evidence showing that she did not, in fact, have 
such authority. As to what may be sufficient evidence for 
this purpose it has been stated that the husband may 
rebut the presumption of authority by proving: 

(a) That he expressly warned that tradesman not to 
supply the goods on credit. 

(b) That the wife was already supplied with a suf- 
ficiency of the articles in question. 

(c) That the wife was supplied with a sufficient allow- 
ance or means for the purpose of buying the articles 
without pledging the husband’s credit. 

(d) That the husband expressly forbade his. wife to 
pledge his credit. 

(e) That the order, although for necessaries, was exces- 
sive in point of extent (having regard to the small- 
ness of the husband’s income) and extravagant. 

Quite apart from the presumption of authority already 
referred to, a husband may, by holding out his wife as 
having authority to pledge his credit, make her his agent 
in any transaction whatsoever, including transactions in 
respect of things covered by the presumption. The 
liability of the husband in such a case is not founded on 
any rights peculiar to the marriage relation, but on the 
much wider ground of estoppel. Any limitations of 
authority, unknown to the party dealing with the wife, 
will not bind that party. 


Creating Wife’s Authority 

Where the husband so holds out his wife as his agent, 
the word “apparent” or “ostensible” becomes appropriate 
to designate the wife’s authority. Such apparent authority 
may be created by a course of dealing and if a husband 
knew that his wife had obtained credit, and if he allowed 
tradesmen to suppose that he had sanctioned the transac- 
tion, by paying them or in other ways, he may be held to 
have given such evidence of authority. If he did revoke it 
he would be bound to give notice of the revocation to the 
tradesmen and to all who had acted upon the faith of 
his authority and sanction. The same principles apply in 
the case of a housekeeper or steward or to any other 
person to whom domestic management is entrusted. 

It is interesting to note in this action that where a 
husband desires to terminate any such authority of his 
wife to pledge his credit it is essential that actual notice 
be given and brought to the attention of the parties from 
whom the wife has obtained credit or from whom she 
hopes to obtain credit. The usual procedure is to insert a 
notice in the personal columns of the local press, but 
unless it can be proven by the husband that such notice 
actually came to the notice of the tradesmen, such notice 
will not be effectual for him to estop his liability. 

A wife may have express authority to pledge her hus- 
band’s credit, in which case there is no need for resorting 
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New Field Executive in Canada 


C. ELmMer SLATER has been appointed field executive 
under the joint auspices of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of Canada and the Credit Granters’ Association of 


Canada. 


The creation of such a post was necessitated 
by the growth of credit business and 
the need to strengthen contacts be- 
tween credit bureaus and credit 
granters’ groups throughout the 
Dominion. The first duty of the 
field executive will be to visit 
bureaus from Montreal to the West 
Coast and back in an educational 
trip through which means a log of 
every activity and systems used by 
each will be assembled for study. 

The duties of the newly created position are expected 
ultimately to include editorship of proposed Canadian 
versions of —The Crepir Worip and Crepir BuREAU 
MANAGEMENT. In addition Mr. Slater may take over 
the work of the Secretary-Manager of the Association. 
The Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada and the Credit 
Granters’ Association of Canada are to be congratulated 
on their foresight in recognizing the need for a field ex- 
ecutive. The N.R.C.A. wishes Mr. Slater the utmost 
success and pledges their full cooperation in the new 
venture. 





He has had a diversified background of credit experi- 
ence, having served in various capacities for a period of 
twenty years with the Retail Credit Company both in 
Canada and the United States, after which he joined 
Elliott-Haynes Ltd., a market research organization. 
Mr. Slater, a resident of Montreal, is married and the 
father of two children. 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

At the Annual Meeting of the Credit Granters Asso- 
ciation of Ottawa, Canada, held in the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa, on January 18, 1949, the following were elected : 
President, Barbara Dunnett, Charles Ogilvy Ltd.; First 
Vice-President, Avery Sainthill, Independent Coal & 
Lumber Co.; Second Vice-President, Viola St. Onge, 
Bryson-Graham Ltd.; Secretary, A. Sinclair, Ottawa 
Credit Bureau, and Treasurer, P. Skrypnyk, Guest 
Motors Ltd.; First Honorary President, F. A. Matatall, 
A. J. Freiman Ltd., and Second Honorary President, W. 





“Boston Expects You” 
uum: (Beginning on page 14.) : 
savings iia 37 cooperative banks, 131 credit unions, 
and 10 Federal Savings and Loan Associations. 

Theaters, 80, with a seating capacity of over 115,700. 
Public Halls, 178, with a seating capacity of over 
250,000. 

Licensed Restaurants, 2,277, including bars. 
Recreational Facilities: Many ideal bathing beaches 
within a few minutes’ distance of practically any part of 
Metropolitan Boston. More than 50 large parks and 
100 playgrounds with over 15,000 acres of recreational 
territory, 75 golf courses, hundreds of tennis courts and 
bowling alleys, salt water fishing and many other recre- 
ational advantages. 

711 miles of streets and alleys. 

203 bridges. 

144 gallons, average per 
water. 

Fire Department, 53 stations, 1,300 men. 

Police Department, 18 stations, 2,286 police officers. 

We in Boston feel that we can take excellent care 
of you all. Do not miss this conference. Come to 


Boston June 20-23, 1949.—Harry A. Hartford, General 





capita daily consumption of 





Chairman. kk 
J. Tate, Bryson-Graham Ltd. Directors are: Hilda M. 
Scanlon, A. J. Freiman Ltd.; J. Costello, Murphy- 


Gamble Ltd.; Gerald Charron, Peoples Credit Jewellers ; 
Ray Larock, F. Slover Ltd.; D. Lester, Welch & John- 
son; Amy Wright, W. A. Hare, and S. Olmstead, 
Robertson, Pingle & Tilley. 


Courtenay, British Columbia, Canada 

The Retail Credit Grantors’ Association of the Comox 
District, Courtenay, B. C., Canada, have announced the 
following officers and directors for 1949: President, 
Sid Donaldson, Courtenay Garage; Vice-President, Sid 
Dauncey, Dauncey’s Groceries, Cumberland; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss K. L. Pearce, Credit Bureau of 
Courtenay. Directors are, L. Montgomery, Wilcock’s 
Meat Market; A. Welsh, Searles Shoe Store; Mrs. 
Murlak, West End Grocery Store; Cliff Laver, Laver’s 
Department Store; Carl Thulin, Pioneer Hardware, 
Campbell River; and Joe Hitchen, Hitchen’s Furniture. 





to a presumption. In such cases a party dealing with the 
wife can endorse a claim against the husband only to the 
extent of her actual authority. Express authority may be 
inferred from the conduct on the part of the husband, 
which implies his assent to the authority assumed by his 
wife. 

An illustration of this principle is the English case of 
Morgan V. Chetwynd, decided in 1865. It was held 
that where a husband accompanied his wife to the dress- 
makers and saw and approved of dresses, and knew that 
she had no funds of her own, then the approval of the 
dresses implied an authority on her part to pledge his 
credit for them, the argument being that otherwise she 
could not obtain them. 

It has been held that when a wife purchases wearing 
apparel or necessities for the household, she is prima facie 
purporting to contract merely as agent for her husband, 
and that in such a case it is immaterial that the other 


contracting party did not know that she was a married 
woman. 

An express authority given by a husband to his wife 
may, by being communicated to the other contracting 
party, become an authority by estoppel, in which case he 
cannot effectually revoke it without giving notice to such 
other party. In such cases of communicated agency the 
woman prima facie purports to contract only as agent, 
and consequently is not personally liable. 

The liability of husband and wife in the cases con- 
sidered above has always been found to be not a joint 
liability, but an alternative liability, and the ruling has 
been applied that a party taking judgment against the 
wife cannot afterward get judgment against her husband. 
It has been stated that the burden of proof is ever on the 
creditor. A husband has no original or inherent power to 
act as his wife’s agent, and his authority arises only from 
her appointment. kk 
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@ Business Volume Above Last Year, But Spotty @ 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY has continued to hold up well dur- 
ing the first month of the year, although there have been 
scattered indications of some slowing down in several parts 
of the country. One of the major sustaining factors is the 
high level of consumer buying, which has again increased 
after slowing down several weeks ago. Prices have dropped 
slightly in many lines, and even though they remain high, 
buyer resistance has been relatively less significant than was 
generally expected. As long as public psychology is favor- 
able for buying, a high level of activity in general business 
will be maintained. 


THE TOTAL VOLUME of business is being held at about 
3 per cent higher than it was during the first months of last 
year. It is being supported by a high level of production in 
most lines of industry, with decreases in some fields more 
than offset by increases in others. Each month the total out- 
put of factories is coming closer to filling up the shortages in 
a number of products, but very few burdensome surpluses 
have yet appeared. Strong current demand assures high in- 
dustrial output for an indefinite period, even though some 
declines from recent peaks can be expected, 


THE LASALLE MAP this month shows conditions some- 
what more spotty than usual, although variations among 
different sections of the country are not wide. Activity con- 
tinues to lag behind the national average in most of the New 
England States, around New York City, in parts of the 
Southeast, as well as throughout wide areas in the Middle 
West. In a few of these areas activity is below last year, 
but by very small percentages. 





THE LARGEST AREA in which business is best as com- 
pared with last year is the Pacific Northwest. Also, through 
much of the northern half of the country conditions have 
improved more than the general average. Business is also 
very good in the industrial region around the Great Lakes, 
both in the United States and in Canada. Peak operations in 
the steel industry as well as in the automobile and machinery 
plants are largely responsible for this good showing. Both 
civilian and government demand are likely to sustain opera- 
tions in these lines for a considerable period. 


ALTHOUGH CONDITIONS in the South are somewhat 
varied, the general average is about as good as in other parts 
of the country and in some places it is even higher. 


IN CANADA, the volume of industry and trade has been 
gradually rising and is very close to the postwar peak. The 
price level is more nearly stabilized than it has been for 
many months although further adjustments among different 
prices are yet to be made. Business conditions are best in 
the industrial region north of the Great Lakes but they are 
almost as good in some of the agricultural sections where 
crops and farm prices have been somewhat better than were 
expected. Business is lagging in the western part of the 
country. Large consumer demand is helping to sustain in- 
dustrial production as well as trade. This trend is likely to 
continue.—BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Pitts- 
burgh, has found that lessons pay dividends. Meetings are 
held, where bankers and businessmen thrash out problems 
with experts. As the plan has grown, the bank’s business 
has grown also. 


xk kk 

THE CURRENT BIRTH RATE in the United States, 
while down somewhat from the 1947 peak, is still substan- 
tially above the average for the last several decades, accord- 
ing to an analysis of population trends which has just been 
completed by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The 1947 rate climaxed a period characterized by a reversal 
of the long-term downward trend in the American birth 
rate. 

xk 

DOLLAR VOLUME of national advertising in the first 
quarter this year may exceed the outlay during the equiva- 
lent period of 1948. Generally these program changes are 
aimed at making advertising more resultful in terms of 
sales. Advertisers feel that the time has come for good 
old-fashioned advertising and selling. 

72 @ 

CANADIAN BUSINESS transactions by cheques or 
other transfers of funds through the chartered banks in No- 
vember increased over 18 per cent, the total for the month 
at the 33 clearinghouse centres of Canada reaching over 
$8 billions. Thirty of the 33 clearinghouse centres increased 
over the same month last year. 

kkk 

THE MARRIAGE TOTAL which, as with births, tends 
to correlate closely with general economic conditions, 
reached a modern low at the depths of the depression in 
1932 at 981,903. The number of marriages increased from 
1933 onward to reach an all-time peak in 1946. The 1947 
total fell 13 per cent from 1946. 

x**kk 

THE PRIVATE ESTIMATE by Federal Reserve 
Board economists is that total consumer credit in 1949 will 
continue to move forward, at a slower pace, to surpass the 
record of this year by close to 2 billion dollars. 

ee & ¢ 

TWO OF THE LARGEST automobile finance com- 
panies in the country have reported that Regulation W is 
affecting the sales of all automobiles in the medium price 
class. Complaints and reports are pouring into Wash- 
ington that sales from coast to coast are being seriously 
reduced by the consumer credit controls. Only a select 
group of about 14 per cent of family heads, who earn 
$5,000 a year or more can afford the high 18 month finance 
rate. Extension of the financing period to 24 months would 
cut payments and make possible the purchase by middle 
class families of cars of their choice. 

x «kk 

CREDIT GRANTED to private borrowers by life in- 
surance companies increased about $9 billion in the year 
ended last October, the Federal Reserve Board said. 

2s. ¢ f 

TO THE COMPLAINT that Regulation W has put a 
damper on sales, and has caused cutbacks in production 
and employment, Federal Reserve officials have replied 
that it is too early to determine whether this condition is 
due to seasonal or “return-to-normal” factors rather than 
the credit curbs. Military expenditures are still on the 
tise. Foreign aid spending continues at a heavy pace. 
National income is at an all-time high, and employment 
generally is holding firm. 

kkk 

FURNITURE STORE sales rose 27 per cent in Decem- 
ber, but were 10 per cent below the year-ago volume. 
Cash sales showed about the customary substantial gain 
for this month, but sales activity in instalment credit was 
somewhat greater than seasonal. Charge-account sales 





were 17 per cent larger than in the preceding month. In 
comparison with a year-ago, cash sales were down 17 per 
cent. The declines in instalment and charge-account sales 
were less pronounced, 7 and 6 per cent, respectively. 
x*x*k 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS receivable in furniture 
stores increased 11 per cent in December and continued 
well above the level of a year earlier. Collections on instal- 
ment accounts were slightly higher than in November, but 
the ratio of collections to accounts outstanding on Decem- 
ber 1 was 17 per cent, one point less than in the preceding 
month. At this rate of repayment, accounts would be 
collected in approximately ten and one-half months. 
x*x*k 
THE MECHANIZATION OF FARMING has resulted 
in a tremendous increase in food production in this country. 
In 1910 there were 24,211,000 horses and mules and only 
1,000 tractors in use on the farms. In 1948 there were only 
9,151,000 horses and mules, and 3,000,000 tractors. 


me Te 
CONSUMERS’ PRICES were down .6 per cent from 
November to December, 1948, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Declines were reported in 
54 of the 62 cities included in the Board’s monthly con- 
sumer price survey. 
xk 
THE RECENT EXPERIMENT in Baltimore, Md., 
where they combined both the quarterly Federal income tax 
withholding form with the quarterly old age tax form, has 
proven to be a success and both government officials and 
employers are in favor of it. If final approval is obtained, 
the idea will be adopted nationally starting with the first 
quarter of 1949. No doubt this will also be of some benefit 
to tax accountants who prepare or supervise the preparation 
of these returns. 


xkxe«k 
CHEQUES CASHED against individual accounts in 
Canada reached a new monthly high of $8,022 million in 
November ($6,774 millions in November, 1947). During 
the first 11 months of 1948, the aggregate of cheques 
cashed was $72,887,356,000 (up more than $5,200,339,000). 
kkk 
RETAIL SALES in Canada remained unchanged from 
October during November, but averaged 6 per cent higher 
than November, 1947. Average increase for the first 11 
months of 1948 was 11 per cent. 
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CONSUMER INSTALMENT LOANS outstanding at 
the .principal types of cash-lending agencies increased 
nearly 2 per cent during December to 3,202 million dollars, 
thereby regaining and surpassing the September high of 
3,156 million. At the year-end these receivables amounted 
to about one-fifth more than on December 31, 1947. The 
volume of loans made during the month, 565 million, ex- 
ceeded the November total by about 19 per cent, but lacked 
6 million of equaling the volume in December a year earlier. 


x*x*rk 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS OUTSTANDING at 
furniture and jewelry stores increased in December, but 
less rapidly than is to be expected in this month. At the 
end of the year the amount outstanding at the two kinds of 
business was around one-fifth larger than at the end of 
1947. Household appliance accounts receivable were un- 
changed at the level of the two preceding months, and 
continued well above a year earlier. 


xk 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS of furniture stores were 
repaid somewhat more slowly than in November, the col- 
lection ratio declining one point to 17 per cent. At house- 
hold appliance stores, however, the collection ratio was 31 
per cent for the third consecutive month. The December 
collection ratio for jewelry stores was 24 per cent, in com- 
parison with 21 per cent a month earlier and 31 per cent 
a year ago. 
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CONMEM By the Editor 


* * * * * * * * 7 * * * * * 


Dont Take a Chance 


HEN YOU consider the acceptance of a credit application it is your 

responsibility to have before you all available information. 

This is not possible if you communicate with references furnished by the 
applicant for credit. No one seeking credit accommodation will give the 
names of firms to which past due bills are owed, or where dealings were 
unsatisfactory. 

When you contact references direct you receive only part of the credit 
picture; the full story might show the applicant to be a very poor credit risk. 

Obtaining a complete credit report is the only safe method of extending 


credit. In the long run it is less expensive than any other course, because 
it prevents excessive credit losses. 





Some members of this association are apparently concerned because they 
have received requests for credit information over the telephone or in other 
ways, making for an incomplete credit report. Members who have received 
these requests represent quite a few different lines of business. It is under- 
stood that a number of them, because of the expense involved in answer- 
ing such inquiries and in order not to be parties to the furnishing of an 
incomplete and uninformative credit report, have, acting on their own initi- 
ative, declined to furnish the requested information. 


These individual refusals to answer direct inquiries, taken by the stores 
on thei? own initiative as the inquiries have arisen, are permissible. Mem- 
bers must refrain from any agreement or tacit understanding that they will 
refuse to answer direct inquiries for credit information. Every credit granter 
is free to answer or refuse to answer any credit inquiry which may be re- 
ceived, whether by mail or over the telephone. He must, however, act on his 
own initiative and judgment and without any agreement or concert of action 
with any other credit granter or credit bureau. 


poesia 


General Manager-Treasurer 


Gt ARD YOUR CREDIT 
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SACRED TRUST 











